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VIOLATIONS OP FEEGE'S PRINCIPLE 
AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR CONTRASTIVE SEMANTICS 



Datydd Gibbon 
VnivtrtUy of QiUtingenlUnivertUi/ of Biel^cld 



1. Preliminary remarkd 

The content of this paper has developed from more specialised investig- 
ation in other areas of semantics, particularly those of idiomaticity and 
prosodic meaiiing. Much of it hfts been said before by others, though in different 
and more heterogeneous contexts. The central point, that natural languages 
violate Frege's Piinciple (cf. § 2), has been a commonplace of logic for a 
century (Frege's Begrijfsschrift appeared just one hundred years ago); many of 
the specific examples, too, have also received extensive, if not definitive, 
attention in many quarters. A united account of these problems within a 
practical descriptive framework is lach'ng, however, and this paper is in- 
tended to contribute towards delimiting the scope of such an account. It is 
suggested in the final section that there may be a unified strategy for solving 
this apparently heterogeneous set of problems, using a specific conception of 
context-sensitivity. 

Neither is the descriptive field of contrastive semantics a new subject; 
like other domains of linguistic discoiurse, it is nevertheless constantly in need of 
systematic re-statement. There have been many detailed studies of semantic 
similarities and dissimilarities between languages, in contrastive and in general 
linguistics, particularly in lexical areas (e.g. verb valencies) but also on pro- 
blems of sentence semantics such as quantification, prepositional attitudes, 
presuppositions. In thispaper I shall present a slightly more general perspective, 
and in order to do this I shall distinguish three of the possible views of what 
the term contrastive semantics may mean before starting on the main body 
of the paper. These views are: 
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(1) i. that contrastive semantics is plain semantics used to describe 
two rather tlian one or nineteen languages; 

ii. that contrastive semantics is essentially the description and expla- 
nation of translation; 

iii. that contrastive semantics is the description and explanation of the 
semantic system underlying the use of more tlian one language by 
persons in communities. 

These three perspectives may be thought of as being arranged roughly on 
a scale of idealisation. The first has the least ambitious empirical goals, but 
the greatest chance of providing explanation rather than just description. 
The last is empirically the most ambitious, and the least amenable at present 
to stringent explanatory description; it underlies approaches to second Ian- 
guage learning, bilingualism and diglossia. The interme(^ate category is 
not located on a simple straight line of idealisation between these two, but 
it does provide a bridge between thsm: translation may be seen at the 'upper* 
end on this scale as a semantic operation over two languages; at the 'lower* 
end it may be seen as a form of bilingual language activity. There are other 
wajrs of bridging this idealisation gap; such notions as control of contextually 
determined language variation, stylistic and fxmctional 'code' switching, would 
also provide bridges of different kinds. Translation provides a convenient 
perspective for present purposes, however, and also in many ways a realistic 
goal for contrastive semantics, whether theofetieal or applied. Tlie present 
discussion has been developed with this perspective in mind, though particular 
arguments have been draun mainly from the first of the above perspectives, 
and an explicit model of translation which includes non Fregean translation 
is not developed. 

2. Frege*$ Principle^ idxoniaixciiy and analysis 

In a discussion of Montague grammar, Partee states the follo\ving (1976:52): 

the task of the semantics [(Uisociated xoxth a particular 8!pita,c] id to assign interpretations 
to the smallest units and then to give rules which determine the interpretation of larger 
units on the basis of the interpretation of their parts. 

Similar formulations are given by Cresswell (i973,75f.), who introduces the 
i;eriu 'JFrege s Principle* for this fundamental inductive principle of composi- 
sitional semantics, defining it as 

the principle that the meaning of any complex expression is determined bg the meanings 
of its parts. Or to he more precise ^ the meaning of the whole expression Is a function of the 
meanings of its parts. 

He providea two explications of the principle, a weaker one simply stating 
the function hivolved, and a stronger one based on the substitutabilitj' of 
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Bjiionymous constituents Avitli preservation of the meaning of the vhole con- 
struction. The first will be used in this paper. In Frege's works, the principle 
was more implicit than explicit; it seems clear (1892 (1962.49f.)) that he took 
it to liold for the compositional aspects of sense (Sinn), but although in 
hitroducing his 'conceptual notation' {Begriffsschrift) he uses an inductive 
definition of the notion of having reference (e.g. 1893:46), it does not seem 
that he goes so far as to claim that the reference of a sentence when asserted, 
i.e. its truth value, is a function of the references of its parts (i.e. objects), 
contrary to Cresswell's note (1973:75). Reference assigiuncnt to sentences 
presupposes such references (cf. 'Voranssetzung' in 1892 (1962.54)), but would 
presumably not be taken to be a function of these presuppositions. Turther- 
more, Frege points out in the same study (p. 52) 

dass die Bedeutung des Satzes nicht immer sein WaJirheitstvert isL . 

This being the ease, the reference of a sentence cannot be said to be a function 
of the references of its parts; in oblique (indirect, reported) contexts, its re- 
ference is said to be its nomiul sense (gewohnlicher Sinn), Both sense and 
reference, our intension and extension, will be considered in the following 
discussion. The paper is not concerned ^\ ith Frege exegesis, however; the Partee 
and Cresswell formulations wiW be taken to be suitable starting points. Other 
terms associated uith extensional asjiccts of Frege's Principle are the following: 
Leibniz' Law; the principle of extensionality; the substitutability of equiva- 
lents; substitution salva veriiatc. They refer to the fundamental notion in 
extensional semantics that if a term with a given referent is substituted for 
a term with the identical referent in some sentence, then the truth value of the 
sentence is not aFcctcd by this substitution. Logics foi wliich this aspect of the 
principle of eompositionalitydoesnot hold are called *intensionar. 

Aralogous principles ha^ e served from time to time in linguistic semantics; 
Bloomfield's semantics (1933) appears to be based on this principle, for instan- 
ce, IMore recently, it has characterised the theories of Katz and Fodor (1963), 
Weinreich (1966) and others within the generative ajyproach, where the 
princ^le has been discussed as a solution to the 'projection problem'. It is 
hard to decide whether generathe semantics confonns to Frege's Principle 
or not, in view of its apparently iminterpretcd deductive struojure; it is 
probably intended to conform to the principle in manj of its central concerns, 
however. 

Perhaps suiprisingly, the standard dictionary definitions of one sense 
of the ord 'idiom' amount simplj to the claim that idioms are those composite 
expressions which do not conform to Frege*s Principle, as in the second part 
of the Webster s Collegiate Dictionary definition (taking 'conjoined' non- 
teehnieall}')- 

an expression. In the usage of a language, that h peculiar to itseff either in grarwnatical 
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coMtrtiction or in having a meaning which camwt be derived as a whole from the conjoined 
meajiings of its elements. 

This kind of idiom definition is quite common in linguistics, note Hockett's 
well-known definition (1958:172): 

Let V3 momentarily vse the term **Y'* for any grammatical form the meanijig of which 
is not dedxidible from its structure. Any F, any in occurrence in which it is not a con- 
stituent of a larger F, is an idiom. 

This definition ignore^ non-wellformed 'idioms', and forces Hockett to regard 
non-composite items, i.e. morphemes, as idioms, a highly debatable point; 
the phrase "in which it is not a constituent of a larger Y'* deprives putative 
idioms of this status when embedded in a larger idiom. Similarlj^ Fraser sta- 
ted (1970:22): 

For the purpose of this discussion I shall regard an idiom as a constitttent or series of 
constituents for which the semajitic interpretation is not a compositional function of 
the formatives of which it is composed, 

Since there are many other kinds of violation of Frege's Principle than idio- 
maticity (cf. §3), and since the descriptions of idiomaticity gi\en here amount 
to simple denials of Frege*s Principle, they cannot be regarded as sujficieni 
conditions for idiomaticity, though they are necessary conditions. They are 
therefore not, iu any strict sense, definitions of idiomaticity at all. A similar 
point, though not in these ierms and in a more restricted context, was made 
ly Voitl (1969:206), who noted that the definitions also apply to metaphor- 
one might add irony, allusion and a host of other systematic and stylistic 
devices. It is interesting to observe that Hockett included a variety of lin- 
g\iistio foims in the category of idiom which at first sight seem to overstretch 
the meaning of the term: substitutes (i.e. indexical and anaphoric expressions), 
proper names, abbreviations, compounds (yni\\ qualifications) figures of speech 
and slang But however counter-intuitive some of these categories may bo 
as tj-pes of idiom, as Hockett described them they are all violations of Frege's 
Principle and tlieir heterogeneity is simply a consequence of taking this prin- 
ciple to be a sufficient condition for idiomaticity. 

More will be said on the subject of idiomaticity in the following two sections. 
The main area of application of Frege's Principle has been in the construc- 
tion of 'ideal* or 'perfect* formal languages to explicate and replace suppo- 
sedly inadequate natural languages for certain logical and methodological 
purposes; it formed the basis of the programme of analysis whose earliest 
representatives were Frege and Russell, and which initiated one main branch 
of analytic philosophy. Cresswoll uses Fi?qe*s Principle to mark a boundary 
between natural and ideal languages (197tJ:76): ^ 

Fregt's Principle does not hold for ordinary language. Indeed^ it might be plausible to 
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maintain that this is the most crucial dijference between the aHiftcial languaycsMc have 
been describing and the language we me in everyday communication. 

It is intuitively evident that, given two artificial interpreted languages 
conforming to Fregc'tj Principle and having tlie same domain, the problems 
of translation (cf» lii. in §1) are easily stated. Either the smallest constituents 
in each language maj be translated definitionally as in word for word transla- 
tion, with the prhiciplc of compositionality looked after by the syntax, or if 
the primes of the t'wo languages are differently 'decomposed' or 'componen- 
tialised* with respect to tlie domain^ then translation may take place bet^\cen 
constituents at different compositional levels. Then, hi the words of Haas 
(1962 (1968:107)): 

Tho disoiplino of translation consists v Qry ldrgol> in choosing tho smallost pvjssiblo 
unit that will admit of adoquato inatchinip;. 

In natural languages this problem of 'adequate matching', i.e. an inter lan- 
guage vei^sion of the sj-nonymy problem, is far more complex. The pohit at 
issue ill the present paper is that there arc areas where the criterion of 'ade- 
quate matching* of constituents which have the same meaning in some sense 
may not guarantee the translatability of the whole. This may be illustrated 
by means of a refcrcntially opaque context (cf. §3. 1.). What is the best trans- 
latiou of "Ceasar dixit, *Vcni, vidi, vici'**? Is it (1) "Caesar said, *Veni, vidi, 
vici"*, or (2) '^Caesar said, *I came, I saw, 1 conquered* **, or (3) **Caesar 
said he came, ?a\\ ami conquered", or e\ en (4) "Caesar reported on his arrival, 
his observations and his conquest''? Wherever further contextual considera- 
tions are required hi order to make a choice, Frcge's Principle is infringed; 
this applies to puns, metaphors, idioms and related areas, being particularly 
obvious with regard to loan idioms such as vice versa, chacun ii son godt, hoi 
poloi,Scc. 

This is not to claim that Frcge's Pi-inciplc is irrelevant to natural language 
semantics. It U essential for characterising tho clear cases where common 
sense, too, accepts compositionalit), itci function here is the complemeiitarj' 
one of delimiting the unclear case«. 

3. Violations of Frege*s Principle in natural languages 

The first thing to clarify in this context is the meaning of "meaning**. 
Since a full discussion of this problem is not possible here, the simple Frcgcan 
distinction between sign, sense and reference v ill be used. The notions of asso- 
ciative or connotative and natural meaning may be taken as being Owitside 
the scope of Frege's Principle in the first place, while to many who hold 
functional or instnimental theories of 'meaning as use', the principle ^vill•' 
seem to be a complete red herring; I shall use it as a heuristic tool. Each of the 
follo\Mng subsections will be oriented towards the Fregcan meaning triad. 

9 
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The second thing to clarify is what counts, in a general sense, as a viola- 
tion of Frege's.Principle. There are a number of ways in which meaning compo- 
sition as a function of component meanings may fail; they will be numbered 
according to the following failure tyj^es: 

(-) i. absence of a value for o. given set of arguments (opacity); 

ii. presence of more than one vahio for a given set of argui.ionts 
(ambiguity); 

iii. absence of one or more arguments (context-sensitivity); 

iv. indeterminacy about whether arguments or values are present, 
and if so which (vagueness, fuzziness). 

'This means taking Frege's Principle quite literally as a statement about 
a function in its strict technical ?ense in which Jthe meaning of a given construc- 
tion C? is a function of the meanings of its constituents (7i,... €«: 

• (3) For C=[Ci,...C„], 3I{C)=3[i{3I(C,),„. j\I{Cn)) 

The subtleties involved in intcr[)reting this kind of formal conception in terms 
of particular problems of natural language semantics were first, and perhaps 
most clearly, aired by Weinrpich (1966, 1966a), who also attempted to account 
for some tyi)es of^violation of the principle such as metaphor and idiom. 

3.1. Opaciti/ 

If the range of the function contains no value for a given set of arguments, 
this may mean, extonsionally, that a composite fe.g. a sentence) lias no ox- 
tension (e.g. truth value), or, intensionally, that it quite literally makes no 
sense. In the former ease, this holds w ith non- const at ive sentences if Ono accepts 
Austin's analysis of speech at.ts (19G2), since it is the defining feature of non- 
const at ives to have no truth value. The Principle can bo saved here, however, 
if (a) all utterances arc reduced to constati%es; or (b) sentence extensions 
are gcnerali-jcd to cover appropriateness \alues of other kinds, a more Austi- 
nian solution. 

Similar are Frege's 'ungerade\ Quine's 'opaque' (1960:§30) contexts such 
as the embedding of sent^juces in quotation or reported speech, or in state- 
ments of prepositional attitude (e.g. bojief) or in modal, future or other in- 
determhiate statements. Li these areas, no truth v.alue may be assignable 
because what is expresbcd bj ihe sentence in the opaque context is not l/toraliy 
asserted to be the case. Furthermore, the interpretation uf sentences in such 
contexts requires reference to tre context, whether of higher sentences or of 
tlie situation, and thus removes the hiductive basis of Frege's Principle (ef. 
§3.3, §4). Such contexts, if verbal at all, are hidicated by a variety of locutions 
aligned on a scale of expJicitness from full suj^erordinate clauses mth verba 
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dicendi &c., to sentcilce adverbs, particles, parenthetic items and tags of 
various kinds. Some features of opaque contexts may also be conveyed by 
intonation, though this does not occur on anytliing like the same level of ex- 
plieitness as with locntions but more allusively, by picking ont a limited com- ♦ 
ponent of the context concerned. A snrvey of some of the less explicit devices 
in Gorman and English which are often used for signalling opaque contexts 
is to be found hi Bublitz (1978; cf. also Gibbon, 1976a). 

Table 1. 



. Samples of objootions to assorted preposition (P), to assertion of 
propositioii/boHof (B), and to pejorabion (A). 



English 






1 


German 




Objection 


P 


B 




Objection P B 


A 


come off it 


+ 






wio kaniist du nur? + 




how could you. 








aber nicht doch 




steady on a bit 








also noo -f 




oh no 








meinsb du wirklich? + 




no , (deviant) 




noo ? + 




no: (i.e. ovorloiig) 




+ 




diis stimnit nioht + 




that's not true 




? 




das glaubo ioh nicht + 




do you really 




+ 




du spinnst wohl 




w'oW I don't 




? 




wftrf, dor soil lugon* -f ? 




well ho isn't 








dor und lugon? + 




you're orozy 








wio kommst du donn 




what? him lying? 








darauf? + 




how do you !mo\v? 




+ 









It is instructive to examine how opaque contexts may be dealt with in 
dialogue in ctises where the truth value or the assignment of any tnith value 
at all is queried. iVssortion of the sentence /: h glatibe, dap Hans Itlgt in German, 
or / ihiiik John is lying in English can meet with doubt or outright contradic- 
tion in a niunbor of ways. The contradiction of particular constituents in 
contrastive contexts will be excluded here, even so, there are still three main 
aspects of chiubo levol meaning in this example which may be called into 
question. (1) denial of the proposition that John is lying, or (2) of the speaker's 
holding of the belief, or (3) objection to utterance of a pejorative statement, 
interpretablo as denial of the appropriateness of the value judgment . 

A short selection of such rejoinders is given in Table 1 ; objection t ^ the truth 
value assigned is symbolised by *T*\ to th^o basis for assigimient of the truth 
value by "B'* and to the appraisive component by "A*\ The lists, which are 
obviously not systematically correlated and are incomplete, show that the 
stereotypic expressions hivolved vary considerably from the one language 
to the other, iis Jo their applications as objections, but they do illustrate tho 
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simple point that opaque contexts have systematisablc, if fornially chibive 
status in natural languages and are not just logical constructs. 

An illustration of the diftering treatment of opaque contexts in German 
and English may be found in the use of the disagreenieiit particles nBiyijncc 
(and docJi) as against 710 (and yes) when used in isolation. Tlie Englisli particles 
tend to be used as answers to questions; in other contexts they are expanded, 
e.g. to 710, he isn't. The German particles may be used with a broader range of 
contexts, as Table 1 sliows for 7iee aUd 710, 1 recall being surprised at one time 
by their use in German to operate into the narrower scope inside an opaque 
context: 

(4) A. Es handcH sich ujn einon statistisclien NormbegriiF, 
B. Das gluubo ich nieht. 

A. Doch! 

The related English sequence is odd, a disambiquating response is required, 
such as "Yes, it is'*: 

(5) A. His conception of the norm is a statistical one. 

B. I don't agree. 
A. Yes! 

Tlie isolated "Yes!" is interpreted as operating on the opaque context itsellV 
not penetrating into it; under the pressure of interference from English 
dialogue convcutionb I took the wider i>cope (though 1 am assured that German 
native speakers often ha\ 0 similar reactions). The problem is closely related to 
the well known 'no/ transportation* situation in Enghsh *ind German, where 
the scope of negation is narrower than would bo expected from the surface 
s}aitax of the opaque context (6ii): 

(6) i. Ich glaubo, daB es slcli nicht um einon statistischen Nombegriff 

hnadelt. 

ii. Ich glaube niclit, daB es sich um einon statistischen Normbegriff 
handolt. 

The ambiquity is between the T' and the *B' readings of Table 1, with the 
*B' or truth value gap reading overridden — a prOj^jcrty of natural language 
which would no doubt have delighted Bussoll. 

These examples illustrate something about opaque contexts in the some- 
wliat extended sense of the term used hero which is often loft unspoken. 
This is that in ordinary give-and-take dialoque, as opposed to logic text- 
books in which an omniscient logician may judge boiiefB assigned to third 
persons to bo true or falue by the j ardstick of his om\ knowledge, statements 
(whether of 'belief or of 'knowledge') are always relative to the speaker making 
them and thus for the other participants always opaque — crrare humanum est. 
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The isolated quotation contexts of text-book examples abstract away from 
pragmatic considerations (a case of meta-opacity, i)erhaps) and thereby 
obscure this point; opacity is clearly not a purely semantic problem. 

The preceding discussion has touched mainly on referential opacity, 
where intensional and extonsional problems come into conflict .More purely 
intensional cases where a composite is lacking in (literal) meaning are certain 
types of idiom and metaphor, and semantic anomalies, which require the use 
of additional principles of intei^pretation. The provision of contexts for ano- 
malous readings has been discussed briefly by Katz (1972:95f.); the contexts 
arc metalinguistic and therefore (intensionally) opaque: 

(7) i. Prepositions feel oily. (Odd) 

ii. The sentence "Prepositions feel oily" is conceptually absurd (Accep- 
table) 

Weinreich (1966, 1966a) has attempted to como to grips with such selectional 
flexibility problems, in metaphorical and idiomatic contexts. And even 
Chomsky's notorious colourless green ideas sleep furiously has found its way 
in various supposedly ungrammatical permutations into a number of poetastic 
(and in a less tangible sense opaque) contexts iu which it appears to make sense 
and regain, grammaticality. 

3.2. Anibiguiiy 

If the range of the supposed function has more than one value for each 
argument, then there is no function at all, but a relation of some other kind. 
In ternau3 of language, this case is essentially that of ambiguity, of which there 
are many kinds, which cannot all be accomited for in detail here. Some of the 
most popular targets have been the verb be, quantitfiers and articles, con- 
junctions, and the ambiguous scope of operators. There, are of course, many 
v^es of ambiguity (such as metaphor, irony, punnmg, &c.), which can only be 
mentioned in passing. 

Restoration of function status can occur by stipulating one relatum to be 
the value of the function; in the linguistic frame of reference this amounts 
to disambiguation, and the most common disambiguation procedure is to 
augment the verbal arguments of the function by an additional contextual 
argiunent in order to increase the selectional restrictions on possible values, 
as when it is claimed that, for example visiting aunts can be dangerous is 
unambiguous in context. If disambiguation is reconstructed in this way, £h6 
irrelevance of objections that such sentences are 'unambiguous in context' 
to tho problem of constructional ambiguity becomes obvious. The items 6e, 
any and or will be used to illustrate this point; the disambiguating contexts 
involved will not be commented on explicitly, but in general they involve 
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the selectioiial restrictions of lexical entries in the immediate sentential con- 
text in the ease of 6e, the auxiliary complex and syntactic function in the case 
of any, and the categorial context in the case of or. 

In the case of 6e the following main kinds of context can be provided, 

(8) i. Identity: John is Brian* s father; 

ii, Class-membersliip/property ascription: Rosie is pregnant; 

iii. Role-ascription: Tim is a teacher (treated in practice for many 

purposes like ii,); 

iv. Class inclusion/material implication: men are mammals; 
V, Simple definition: A philatelid is a stamp-collector; 

vi. Definition by gemis proximum et differentia specifica: Funhanlagen 
sind elektrische Sendeeinrichtungen some elektrische Empfangsein-^ 
richtungen, bei denen die Vbennittlnng oder der Empfang von Nach- 
richten, Zeichen, JBildern oder Tonen ohne Verbindungsleitungen oder 
unter^ Verwendung elektrischer, an einem Leiter entlang gefUhrter 
Schcing ingen stattfi)iden kann (BBDy Oesetz iiber Femmeldenanlagen), 
in whicli the meanings of the constituents of the definiens are 
assumed to be evident or knOAvn by previous definition. 

Quantifiers and articles provide the broadest and trickiest field, since their 
ambiguity is often coupled with use in o]paq\ie and vague contexts. The most 
notorious example in English is any, Avhose major uses are as follows: 

(9) i. imiversal quantifier in general, opaque modal or future contexts: 

any philosopher knotvs his Aristotle^ anyone can do that (or the next 
to the last sentence in §3,4, below); 

ii, explicitly or iiuplieitly universal quantifier in non-opaque contexts: 
he accepted anything he was given, anyone came; 

iii, 'existential* quantifier in non-assertive contexts: he didnH see 
anybody^ did you see anybody 

iv, as an appraisal/quality-marked existential quantifier in contras- 
tive dialogue contexts, as in A: Did you manage to get any cheese't — 
B: Yes, btU not just any cheese — / got Bed Windsor, 

Note that in the last example it is not sufficient simply to specify 'contrastive 
intonation' here, since the variety of intonation contours which may occur 
are not per se contrastive. It is the dialoque context which defines contrasti- 
vity; assignment of contrastivity to mtonation alone is a typical case of the 
notional fallacy in intonation description, in which notional terms are used to 
label intonation forms which are then assumed to be identified and are then 
adduced to illustrate the notion: a vicious circle (cf. Gibbon 1981). 

The fact that several different factors, each of whioli may contribute 
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to violation of Frege's Principle, simultaneously determine the meaning of 
quantified items mc^kes the translation problem extremely complex and pre- 
haps even of the same order as idiom translation, as the follo%ving examples * 
show. ^ 

(10) E. Any philosopher knows his Aristotle. 

G. Wer Philosoph ist, kennt seinen Aristoteles. 

(11) E. Anyone can do that. ' 
G. Das kann doch jeder. 

(12) E. Anyone came. ^ 
G. Alles/jederkam. 

(13) E. Ho accepted anything he was offered. 

G. Er nahm alles, an, was ihm gpboten %vurde. 

(14) E. He didn't see anybody. 

G. Er hat nieraand(on) gesehen. 

(15) E but not just any cheese... 

G. ... aber nicht irgendeinen Kaae ... 

These problems are related to the question of context-sensitivity dealt \vith< 
in the following section. 

The ambiguity of conjunctions may be illustrated by or, as follows (in. 
German, oder additionally occurs as a question tag): 

(16) i. truth function: p^q (inclusive or); 

ii, truth function: —(=3) (exclusive or); 

iii, pragmatic negative conditional: stop it or Fll leave; 

iv, appositive definition: the turdus rmsicus, or songthrush; 
V. discourse correction: Tom, or rather his dad, . . . 

vi. othe^ non-sentential disjunction: is it in or on the boxl 

A fourth type of logical ambiguity, scope ambiguity, was discussed above- 
in connexion with opaque contexts and is particularly interesting when the 
scopes of two operators (e.g, two quantifiers, or quantification and negation), 
are concerned, as in (18) and (19). 

(17) He's not leaving because it's late. ^ 

(18) Everybody isn't coming. 

(19) i. Everybody loves somebody. 

ii. Somebody is loved by everybody. 

In (19), each of the examples is potentially ambiguous, though the linear ordeir 
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of the quantifiers tends to create preferential interpretations. Judgments .vary 
greatly here, however. 

The more narrowly linguistic tj^es of ambiguity, i.e. lexical, phrasal and 
transformational ambiguity, require no special mention here; they overlap in 
pait with the types of ambiguity mentioned above (e.g. phrasal ambiguity is 
scope ambiguity of lexical items, roughly speaking). 

A number of natural language ambiguities often seem to be beyond the 
scope of formal explication or at least at the edge of the range of present 
techniques. Idioms hav^e already been mentioned as not conforming to Frege's 
Principle, one of the reasons for this is that many of them, especially the more 
conspicuously idiomatic 'toumures' (Makkai, 1972), are ambiguous between 
their literal and idiomatic meanings. In fact, in the idiom theory of Chafe 
(1968; 1970) idiomaticity w as reduced in effect to a special form of paraphrase 
4ind, complement arily, ambiguity, which maj be represented by the following 
iirrangement: <^ 

(20) 

(put riic cart before — LIT-- ptU the cart before 
the horse) the horse 

/ ' 
ID 




(set false priorities)*^ — LIT seifahe priorities 



The abbi'e\iations 'LIT aiul '//)' mean littial and idiomatic meaning-form 
rehitions respectively. 

These intentional ambiguities may be supplciaented b} the types of exten- 
^iun il ambiguity found In Hockctt's discussion of nionomorjihemic 'idioms* 
(U)oS.310ff), mentioned in §2 abo\e, in particular 'substitutes' (items such as 
]»ronouns, and other iude^Lical or class terms such as numerals, which have 
«iiuiphoric and other 'constant shifting* of reference), and personal proper 
nan^Ci> Mhlch, in addition to non unique reference (differing in this from strictly 
lo^itiil propt r names, which do not exist in natural languages), often have 
iiiti *..Aluual idiomatic status bj virtue of the difference between etjmology and 
ac tual use - Sviitk, Baker, etc. Though this has been suggested for my own 
fauriuunc it lis, perhaps fortunateh, mciel^> a diminutive of Gilbert and homo- 
M} with a loan word from a South Ea.st Asian language, rather than an 
idloi.i or e\ en a metaphor. E.\tensional ambiguity has been seen as a ^^ropcrty 
of the indefinite quantifiers a, any, some, many, fat, Sec, (cf. Russell (1919. 1G7) 
on 'hulefinitc (or ambiguous)* descriptions). There is a well-known class of 
role ascription terms (cf. Slii. above) in wliich Gernwin, French and other 
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languages differ from English in lacking the 'ambiguously referring' article: 

(21) E. He Is a teacher. 

G. Er ist Lehrer. « • 

F. II est professenr. 

The subclass covers socially fixed, (positively or negatively) appraisive 
characteristic roles, and even affliction by chronic ailments. Such role ascrip- 
tions are language (or culture) specific and some of the following German role 
ascriptions would have an article in French or be expressed by a non-substan- 
tival circumlocution in English (e.g. 'suffers from asthma' for *ist Astlima- 
tiker'): 

(22) Er ist Lehrer/Ingenieur /Politiker/Sozialist/Vater/Briefmarken- 
samiriler/Hobbyjager/Trinker (i.e. alcoholic) Spieler (i.e. gambler) Asth- 
matiker. 

This 'ambiguous' use of the indefinite article is jerhaps better thought of as a 
non-referring use, the nominal' being a general tenn. There are referential 
(so-called [^-specific] but ambiguous, 'unidentified* (so-called [—definite] uses 
(of. also JStrawson, 1950 (1968:83)) such as / came across a rabid fox, where a 
referent exists or existed, but further identification is considered irrelevant. 
In dialogue contexts, such non-identifying references may be said to be pragma- 
tically unambiguous for the speaker but pragmatically ambiguous for the 
hearer; a detailed pragmatic rather than semantic explanation cannot be 
given here, however. 

3.3. Context'Sensiiimiy 

If one or more arguments are absent, there can be no value assignment by 
the fimction. Examples have been given at various points under the previous 
subheadings, and, taken at face value, this is precisely the kind of problem 
which ?rege*s Principle was designed to delimit; the case which most readily 
springs to mind is that of truth value gaps due to simple presupposition failure 
(note also the opacity discussion in §3.1.). Outside lie immediate scope of the 
principle, and considerably more interesting from the lir.guistic point of view 
(Chomsky 1981), are absent but recoverable argument numeSf i.e. ellipsis, 
whether overtly context-determined by aiiapl.ora of various kinds, or determi- 
ned by general conventions of other types as with referentially 'ambiguous' 
objects, cf.. Jack's eating (sonielhing), ox imperatives, as in {You{will)) close 
your eyes. 

A marginal, and anecdotal, case in which presupposition failure is some- 
times deliberatelj' used in a natural languf ge context may be seen in what 
counts as 'permitted' verbal deceptions on April Fools' Day. In some areas the 
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only permitted verbal deceptions are those based on presupposition failure, 
not on assei-tion of a falsehood; this is. true of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where I grew up. One could say, for instance. Look out of the windowl, or Whales 
thati and, if the addressee looked and there was nothing there, exclaim April 
fool! Should he protest But there's nothing there, you liarl the standard escape 
would be / never said there was, did /? It was considered unfair to assert some- 
thing falsely, as in Look, there's a circus just going pastl In many places the 
rules of the game appear to be less r:gid, and falsehood rather than presuppo- 
sition failure is permitted. In German, wher<3 the ritual unmasking phrase 
April, Aprill is used, similar considerations apply. 

The most import mt property of solutions for cases in which arguments or 
argument names are lacking is, as has already been noted, sensiti\ ity to con- 
text: the remaining arguments, or an additionally adduced contextual argu- 
ment, are utilised in order to recover the 'missing' information. This approach 
may perhaps be seen as an attempt to bridge tl*e divide between contextual 
and non-contextual theories of meamng. One special area which may be exa- 
mined with this strategy in mind is that of speech act idioms. 

Sadock (1974) siigges ed that amongst the indirect speech acts two types 
may be dist'nguished which have the properties of idioms and metal hors 
rcs^jectively His concei t on of idiomatJcity is not entirely explicit; it is partly 
diacl ronJc, with idioms (his example is down in the dumps) originating in the 
metaphe^'cal use of a loci.t'on which in time because its fixed meaning. Syn- 
chronically, the tnd'ional definition by denial of Frege's Principle (cf. §2) 
seems to be implied by the formulation 'aspects of semantic structure can be 
idiosyncrat cally substituted for to form idioms'. A synchronic distinction 
between met iphor and idiom is ascribed to the syntactic frozenness of idioms in 
contrast to the syntact'c freedoms available to metaphors. Sadock shows tliat 
the ind'rect speech act ty^e Will you shut the unndow is more 'frozen' than the 
type When will you shu. the window, each being superficially ambiguous, though 
intended as requests. The question which arises here is whether the notion of 
meaning used in Frege's Principle can be stretched to cover illocutionary force. 
With explicit performatives there is no problem: meaning and illocutionary 
force coincide. It seems to me that the answer to the question for other speech 
act types must be negative, shice the only relatively explicit attempt to 
characterise illocutionary force (Searle, 1969) is clearly a pragmatic theory 
which refers to speaker, hearer, normal input/output conditions, and other 
contextual factors. Both 'speech act idioms' and 'speech act uctaphors' are 
explainable as being sensitive to context, the idiom criterion of 'frozenness' 
being syntactic stereotypy rather than semantic idirmaticity. Searle (1976) has 
also criticised Sadock's view, pointing out that there are other kinds of locu- 
tion A^ hich would qualify as speech act idioms in a stricter sense; an example 
would be How about a coffee breakl Indirect speech acts, whether stereotj-pic or 
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not, share with other violations of Frege's Principle the propeity of ambiguity; 
the addition of a contextual argiment to tie function (specifiable in an ajpro- 
priate theory of conversational ellipsis, cf. Grice's 'conversational implicature', 
1975) makes this kind of violation of the principle soluble by analogy with 
treatment of other kinds. 

3.4. Vagueness 

Next to ambiguity, vagueness in natural languages has been most frowned 
on by logicians and is perhaps the most general kind of violation of Frege*s 
Principle. Vagueness amounts to not being able to give boundary criteria for 
membership of a set: where does acquaintanceship stop and friendship begin, or 
(assuming the scale is a simple one) where does friendship stop and love 
begin? Or, to take on example from relative terms with more concrete domains, 
when does an object cease to be warm and become hot? Vagueness (indetermi- 
nacy, fuzziness) was pointed out as a problem for linguistic seman^cs by 
Bolinger (1961; 1965), and the removal of natural language vagueness by 
'analysis' or 'explication* was part of the programme of the constructivistic 
branches of analytic philosophy. It has received much attention by logicians and 
linguistic semanticisis in the past two decades (cf. Lewis (1972) and the survey 
and elaboration in Eikmeyer and Rieser (1978)). Vagueness should not be 
confused with ambiguity, where the choice between membership of two sets is 
determinate, or with hyperonymy (generality), as with it was an animal vs. 
it was a mole. There are vagueness markers in many areas of language, from 
degree adverbs {about, fairly, somewhat, &c.), to the natural existential 
quantifiers (some, many, most, &c.) and metacommunicative parentheees 
like... or something^ you know^ &c., or dummy nouns (e.g. thingummy). Structu- 
ral vagueness, or 'equisheo* (e.g. 'nouniness* from proper names to de-senten- 
tial NPs), will not be considered here. 

For contrastive semantics, some of the greatest problems to do with 
vagueness occur in word semantics, particulariy in the fact that different 
vocabularies (whether different technical registers of the eexne language, or 
different dialects and languages) not only 'slice up* the world in different ways, 
they also anchor the words they contain at difFerent points on various semantic 
scales such as those of magnitude, generality, and vagueness, which represent 
possible parametrisations for the 'adequate matching* problem of §2. 

A suitable illustration may be found in English political^ with relatively 
restricted collocability, in contrast to Germm politisch which may be collocated 
in compounds with a wide variety of terms referring to different aspects" of 
social structure for which a govermnent may feel itself responsible: familien- 
politisch, ausseiypolitisch, kirchenpolitisch, verkehrspoliiisch^ sieiiirpcliiisch, 
parteipolitisch, &c. , of which only the last has a close cognate in Enghsh. The 
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borders are further delimited in English by policy vs, jpoliiics, implying, by 
dubious bilingual criteria, that German Poliiik is ambiguous. As any teacher of 
English knows, it is often hard to persuade German stx dents of this 'ambi- 
guity', which is in fact a complex distinction of generality, vegueness and 
ambiguity. It would be too complex a task to explicate the relation of va- 
gueness to context-sensitivity here; a detailed analysis on such lines is given by 
Eikmeyer and Rieser (1978). 

4. Conspectus and condusions 

Frege's Principle was used the preceding sections to provide a backcloth 
to a systematisation of some problems of contrastive semantics, in particular 
ambiguity, idiomaticity and contextual recoverability of meaning. The in- 
formal contrastive perspective v/as provided by the field of translation. One of 
the methodological points raised at the begiiming of tie paper was whether the 
tioa of a violation of Frege's Principle provided a unified domain of investiga- 
tion; the complementary domain, that of Frcge's Principle itself does proHde 
such a unified domain with respect to the 'clear cases' of semantics. In the light 
of the discussion of particular types of possible violation of the principle it 
appeared that the key to this point was the notion of context-sensitivity: a kind 
of contextual *re-Fregeanisation' was suggested for the interpretation of ambi- 
guities, idioms, opaque contexts and vcgue contexts. The inductive Frogean 
t\T)e of interpretation may be illustrated by means of the structural schema 
(23i), and that of contextual interpretation by means of schema (23ii): 



(23) i. 



II. 



A D 

B G E A 

/\ 
B G 



In (23i) the meaning of -4 is assigned as a function of the meanings of B and G; 
in (23ii) the meaning of -4 is assigned as a function of the meanings of 5, G and 
£J; the schemata may be illustrated with reference to examples (7i) and (7ii) 
respectively, where the unacceptability reading of prepositions feel oily in the 
first case does not hold in the (opaque) metalinguistic context the sentence ... is 
concephuilly absurd. In such cases the interpretation function has to reach 
outjide the cyclical domain of application in order to provide a reading for 
this domain. 

The notion of context was systematically used in the Katz & Fodor theory 
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of semantic interpretation (1963; 1972) for the specific purpose of disambigua- 
tion. Their use of context was strictly Fregean, however: within the domain 
C was taken as a context for the possible readings of ^; in Weinreich's theory 
of idioms a central point was mutual selection of B readings by C and of 0 
readings by B (1966). Oddity of the reading for A resulted from incompatibility 
of the readings for B and C. This kind of context-sensitivity may be termed 
local contexi'Sensiiiviiy. In schema (7ii), on the other hand, a different kind of 
context-sensitivity is involved, which may be termed non-local context-sen- 
siiivily. The suggestion may therefore be made that it is just such a notion of 
non-local context-sensitivity of semantic interpretation which characterises 
the various violations of Frege's Principle. This suggestion caimot be taken 
further here, but it seems likely tliat some problems of domain-bounding which 
lie on the borders of syntax and semantics and which have received considerable 
attention within generative lir.guistics in recent yedrs (cf. Koster 1978; 
Chomsky 1981) have more than a superficial structural similarity to the 
problems of violation of Frege*s Principle which have been discussed here, and 
that the notions of local and non-local context-sensitivity may provide a con- 
ceptual bridge between the two areas. If this is so, then a generalised notion of 
locality as postulated here must be explicated, as a next step, in terms of 
possible well-defined domains: subcategorisational, clausal, sentential and 
discourse domaiiis, each relevant for a subset of violations of Fregean semantic 
interpretatio.a. 

The Katz and Fodor theory may be taken as a point of orientation for the 
aspect of translation, too, despite the reservations, which have been expressed 
on many sides about the structure and scope of the theory, and turning i^to 
a virtue one criticism which Lewis (1972: 169) made: 

Semantic markers are symbols: items in the vocabulary of an artificial language we 
may call Semantio Markerese. Semantic interpretation by means of them amounts merely 
to a translation algorithm from the object language tc the auxiliary language Markerese. 

Critics of the theory overlook the model- theoretic intentions of Katz and Fodor 
(1963:183); the realisation of these is not immune from criticism but, does 
indicate a possible line of investigation for translation theory which is not 
unrelated to earlier work on idioms in the context of translation by Bar-Hillel 
(1955), who was later one of the stror^gest critics of the Katz and Fodor ap- 
proach. Dictionary entries (cf. also Katz, 1972) are sets of functions (i.e. sets 
of 'paths') from words to sets of semantic components (markers, distinguisi ers, 
disjunctions of local context-restrictions) and projection rules are functions 
from pairs (ir. a binary P-marker) of sets of components to sets of components; 
the projection' functions take local context-sensitivity into account. This 
formulation makes clear both the model-theoretic character of the tlcory and 
the import of Lewis* description: intensions in the Katz & Fodor theory are 
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paths and projection rules; extensions are sets of components. If, as with 
Lews, the markers are given linguistic rather than some. other ontological 
status, then we have an elementary and inexplicit model theory interpreted as 
a translation theory. If, as Katz & Fodor presumu-bly intended, they have 
some other kind of status, then the semantic model may be associated with, for 
instance, a psychologistic ontology. 

The ontological issue is not of central importance in linguistic semantics, 
however, though it is certainly in need of more clarification than it generally 
gets. The most appropriate stance for a linguist on this issue is probably that of 
the agnostic. If a semantic theory makes it possible to state problems and 
seek solutions in such areas as translation, or idiomaticity and other areas 
where Frege's Principle is violated, or in developing a useful notion of context 
in semantic interpretation, then this is justification enough. Ontological 
issues need not be too worrying; indeed, the linguist might derive comfort 
from the fact that these problems are not completely solved either in the Tar- 
skian or Camapian leaps between formal and material modes of speech, or 
between state descriptions and states, in logical semantics itself. 



The first version of this paper was proeonted in Boszkowo, Poland in May 1979j 
credit for whatever lira pro vomonts thoro may bo in this version is due to those who con* 
tributed critical int^rv ontions on that occasion, portioulorly Bob Borsley, and to Thomas 
Gardner, for innumerable extensive discussions. 
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WRrrnrG a contrastive grammar op English and dutch. 

THE TREATMENT OF MODAL NOTIONS 

Flor Aabts and Herman Wekkeb 
UnivtTtity cif yiimtgtn 

A. The Nijmegen Contrastive Grammar 

Anyone setting out to wite a contrastive grammar of two languages should 
take at least tw^ questions into account: 

L what is the pm-poso of the grammar? 
2. what students is it intended for? 

Since to a large extent the answers to these questions determine the grammar's 

nature and scope, wo shall use them as our startir.g point to explain what we 

think a contrastive grammar of English and Dutch might look like. 

It is necessary to distinguish in principle hetween two kinds of contrastive 

grammars: 

L pedagogical contrastive grammars 
2. theoretical contrastive grammars 

We believe that pedagogical contrastive grammars should start virtually from 
scratch, taking little for granted. They should be witten for intermediate 
students who loiow some of the basic facts of the grammar of the target 
language, but have not yet mastered it completely. The purpose of this typo of 
grammar, in other words, is threefold: 

L to provide information about the faots of the target language 

2. to illustrate similarities ^nd differences between the two linguistio sys- 
tems involved 

3. to facilitate the teaching and learning of the target language 

A pedagogical contrastive grammar is thus an attempt to achieve severahgoals 
simultaneously. The views underlying it were formulated by Fries in Teaching 
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and learning English as a foreign language^ who <lain8 that 

**only with sound materials based tiprn an adcqttats descriptive analysis of both the 
language to ht studied and the native langvage of the student (or v;ith the continued 
expert guidance of a trained linguist) can an adult make the maximum progress toward 
the satisfactory mastery of a foreign language'* (1946 : 6); 

as well as by Lado in Linguistics across culixires: applied linguistics for language 
'teachers, who argues that 

**TJie teacher who has made a comparison of the foreign language uw uz^zve 
language of the students will know better what the real learning pnbl^As are 
can better provide for teaching them. He gains an insight into the linguistic problems 
involved that cannot easily be achieved otherwise**, (1967 : 2). 

Theoretical contrastive grammars, on the other hand, are based on a particular 
theoretical framework (say transformational grammar or case grammar. 
€f. Fisiak, LipiAska-Grzcgorek and Zabroeki 1978). This kind of approach is 
-advocated, for example, by Stockwell, who writes: 

**the least one cotdd ask for is the display of a wide range of deep structures and an 
exemplification, perhaps rather loose, of the major syntactic rules that convert these 
to appropriate surface structures in the ttco languages. At least for the languages of most 
interest in American schools, the deep structures share an enormous amount of similarity 
and the differences of surface structure result from the existence of different transforma* 
tional rules** (1968:22). ' 

Since the solo purpose of such grammars is to provide explanations for and 
insights into contrastive problems, and since the treatment of such problems 
m\\ only bo understood by ad^'anccd students familiar with not only the 
linguistic theory being applied but also the grammatical systems of the two 
langimges involved, it is clear that a theoretical controstivo grammar is quite 
imsuitablo for teaching tlio grammar of the target longuogo. 

The Nijmegen Contrastive Grammar of English and Dutch is a pedagogical 
<;ontrastive grammar. It is only concerned with syntax, not with phonology or 
the lexicon, and is primarily designed to meet the needs of first-year university 
students of English. Given this category of students, the first question to be 
answered is which approacli to adopt in the presentation oi the material. 
Theoretically there are Iwo possibilities: 

1. either the (basic) facts of English grammar are presented tix-st, i »tu,d 

by a discussion of contrastive problems 

2. or the (basic) facts of English grammar are from tho outset systemati- 
cally related to tho corresponding facts in Dutch. 

Since first year students have no more than a fairly elementary knowledge of 
English grammar, wc believe that it is pedagogically more useful to adopt the 
non-integrated approach. 
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Accordingly the Nijmegen Contrastive Gramjnar of English and Dutch consists 
of three main paits: 
I. Introduction 

II* The Structures of English and Dutch compeared 
in* Notions and functions 

I. Ivtrodiiction 

After a brief discussion of general questionssuch as *Whatis grammar?' and 
'What is contrastive grammar?' (1.0), we present an outline of the grammar of 
English based on the imits of grammatical description (LI). The purpose of 
Part I is to provide the beginning student with the necessary information about 
English structures and with clear working definitions of , the most important 
grammatical terms, so as to enable him to read Parts 11 and III without too< 
much difficulty* Using Halliday's notion of the rankscale, we discuss the mor- 
pheme, the word, the pHrase, thp clause and thesentence, together with relevant 
grammatical categories such as number, gender, person, case, mood, voice, 
aspect, etc. In 1.2 we deal with the functions ia the English sentence (subject, 
direct object, etc.) and the various linguistic structures by means of which 
these functions can be realized. Part I therefore looks as follows- 

LO What is grammar? What is a contrastive grammar? 

) •! The Units of grammatical description 

1.1.0 Introductory: the grammatical rankscale 

1.1.1 The morpheme 

1.1.2 The word 

1.1.3 The phrase 

1.1.4 The clause 

1.1.5 The sentence 

1.2 Functions and their realizations 
Naturally we do not claim that, if students know the facts presented here,.they 
know enough about English grammar. What we do claim ia that this outline 
can serve as a basis for Parts II and III and as an adequate introduction to mo- 
re comprehensive grammars, which will have to be studied later, such as 
Quirk & Greenbaiun, A university grammar of English and Quirk et al., A 
grammar of contemporary English. 

Our grammar is theoretically a compromise and so is its terminology, 
although in very general terms it falls within the tradition of British linguistics; 
it is compatible with the compromise position adopted by the Quirk grammars. 
Although we believe that, at some stage, students should be introduced to 
linguistic theories, we think that they should first thoroughly familiarize 
themselves with the facts of English gramn^ar before attempting to tackle 
questions that have to do with the explanation of these facts. 
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II. The Structures of English and Dutch compared 

Part II is the central part of our grammar, in which we attempt to syste- 
matieally discuss those stnictures of English and Dutch that tijecr to us to be 
relevant from a contrastive point of view. On the whole the emphasis is on 
differences rather than similarities. 

We have adopted the following provisional outline of Part II: 

1. the noun and the.no un phrase 

2. the adjcfctive and the adjective phrase 

3. the adverb and the adverb phrase 

4. the verb and the verb phrase 

5. the preposition and the prepositional phrase 

6. the simple sentence 

7. the complex sentence 

In order to illustrate the kind of approach we have in mind we shall give some 
examples: 

The Structure of the noun phrase in English and Dutch 

Among the most striking differences between English and Dutch noun 
phrases is the fact that Dutch NP s can have very complex premodificational 
structures which English does not allow. Compare: 

Een door mijn vader in 1950 geschreven — A letter written by my father 
brief in 1950 (lit.* A by my father 

in 1950 written letter) 
Een van alle humor ontblote beschrij- — A description devoid of all 
ving humour (lit.* An of all humor 

devoid description) 
Een voor dit doel ongeschikt boek — A book unsuitable for this 

purpose (lit.* A for this pur- 
pose unsuitable book) 

The Tense-systems of English and Dutch 

Among the differences that deserve comment are the use of the past tense 
in English in sentences with an adjunct rcferrir.g to past time, where Dutch 
employs the present perfect (e.g. Du. heh ...geschreven and is... gestorven): 
Ik heb die brief gisteren geschreven — I wrote that letter yesterday 
Mijn vader is in 1976 gestorven — My father died in 1976 

Equally important is the use in English of tlie present perfect, the past perfect 
and the futufe perfect in sentences like the followii.g, where Dutch employs 
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the present or the past tense (e.g. is and tvconde): 

Jan is al 5 jaar professor — Jan has been a professor for 

5 years 

Vorige maandwoonde hij precies 10 jaar — Last month he had lived 
in Amsterdam , in Amsterdam for exactly 

10 years 

Volgend jaar is zij 25 jaar getroxiwd — Next year she will have been 

married for 25 years 

Relative clauses in English and Dutch 

Unlike English, Dutch docs not allow non-introduced restrictive relative 
clauses, nor relative clauses with extraposed prepositions: 

The book you bought is too expensive — Het boek dat je gekocht hebt 

is te duur 

The way he did it was perfect — De manier xvaarop hij het deed 

was perfect 

The man you gave your telephone num- — De man aan tvie jij je tele- 
ber to was my boss foonnummer gaf was mijn 

baas 

Is this the address you were looking for? — Is dit het adres waarnaar je 

•zocht? 

Word-order in English and Dutch 

Sentence-initial adjxmcts cause inversion in Dutch, but not, as ^ rule, in 
English: 

Then he told me that he was ill — Toen vertelde hij mo dat hij 

ziek was (*lit ... then told he 
me) 

Somoimes I am lazy ^ Soms ben ik*lui (*lit...am 

I lazy) 

In subordinate clauses, Dutch, unlike English, often has special word-order: 
I know that John is ill ~ Ik weet dat Jan ziek is (*lifc. 

... that John ill is) 
You don*t understand wliy I admire her — Jij begrijpt niet waarom ik 

haar bewonder (*lit. ... why I 
her asmire) 

Concord of number in English and Dutch 

There is no subject- complement concord in Dutch in sentences like the 
following: 
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His brothers are officers in the army — Zijn brojers zijn officier in het 

lager {*lit. ... are officer in 
the army) 

Mary and Susan are actresses — Mary en Susan zijn actrice 

(*lit are actress) 

So far Tve have briefly discussed the first two Parts of our proposed grammar: 
I, the Introduction, and 11, The Structures of English and Dutch compared. 
In the second half of our paper, shall devote some attention to Part III of 
the Nijmegen Contrastive Grammar of English and Dutch, and illustrate, in 
particular, how we deal with modal notions and the language functions associa* 
"ted with them. 

B. The Treatment of Modal Notions: Exemplification 

Modality is recognized as one of the major notional categories. Thus, accord- 
ing to Wilkins (1976:21—22), modality is one of three distinct types of 
meaning that can be conveyed in the utterii.g of a sentence. The other two are 
the "Ideational" or "propositional" Kieanir.g (expressing our perceptions of 
events, processes, states and abstractions) and the "interacMonal" meaning 
(involving the role an utterance performs as part of the interactive processes 
between the participants, i.e. what we can do with language). Modal meaning, 
on the other hand, has to do with the speaker's attitude towards what he is 
saying. As Wilkins puts it, the speaker may, for example, wish to express the 
degree of vahdity that his statement has, either representing it as simply an 
objective truth, or indicating that the ideational meaning is subject to some 
contingency, is desired rather than positively asserted or is potential rather 
than actual. 

Following Wilkins (1976:38), we will thus define a modal sentence (utte- 
rance) as one in which the truth of the predication is subject to some kind of 
contingency or modification. The utterances we have mind are those in which 
the speaker wants to express, for example, that there is an obligation* a, 
necessity, a possibility or an intention that something should be so (should have 
been so). The two main categories of modal meaning usually distirguisled are 
' called logical and moraly or epistemic and non-epistimic respectively. Epistemio 
modality involves objective and personal assessments of the validity of q pre- 
dication, and includes such notions as certainty, logical necessity, probability, 
possibility, conviction, conjecture, doubt and disbelief. Philosophers and 
linguists have associated these modal meanings vrfth a "scale of certainty". 
Non-epistemic modality, on the other hand, has to do with degrees of moral 
undertaking and responsibility, whether on the speaker's or on scmeone else's 
part, and involves a "scale of commitment". This scale includes notions like 
intention, volition, permission, prohibition, oblfgation/neceesity, duty, etc. 
One interesting syntactic difference between the epistemio and non- 
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epistemic usee of modal auxiliaries in English is that with epistexnic modals it is^ 
the full verb, not the modal itself, which is normally marked for past tense. 
There are some exceptions to this rule, but it emerges clearly as a general 
pattern. Thus, the past time equivalent of John may do it tomorrow is not "^John 
might do it yesterday but John may have done it yesterdayy with have as the 
verbal marker of the past. Similar cases are John will have done it yesterday,. 
John must have done it yesterday and John canH have done it yesterday. When 
used non-episfemically, modal auxiliaries cannot normally occur in the past 
tense either, unless the past tense form is used in a tentative sense or occurs in 
reported speech. In such cases, the mxiy of permission changes into was allowed 
to for past time reference, not into might. Similarly, the must of obligation 
becomes had to or was obliged to. 

Another difference is that epistemic modals, or rather the epistemic uses of 
modals, usually co-occur with main verbs denoting a present state or habit, or 
with main verbs in the progressive. Mtist, for example, which may be epistemie 
or non-epistemic, is epistemic (denoting logical necessity) in examples like 
John must he at home now and in Paul must he leaving tomorrow. Otherwise, in 
John must go home noiv or Paul must leave immediately , must can only be inter- 
preted non-epistemically, expressing an obligation or a command. 

Epistemic modal notions are parallelled by language-functions such as: 
"expressing/inquiring whether something is considered a logical conclusion, 
(deduction)", "expressing how certain/uncertain one is of something" and 
"inquiring how certain/uncertain others are of something". Non-epistemie 
modal notions correspond with language-functions such as "expressing that one 
is/is not obliged to do something", "inquiring whether one is obliged to da 
something", "giving and seeking permission to do something", "inquiring 
whether others have permission to do something", and "sU ting that permission 
is withheld" (see Van Ek (1975:19-20)). 

Both English and Dutch possess a great variety of grammatical, lexical and 
phonological devices to express modal notions. The exponents of these notions- 
include such distinct categories as modal particles, moods of the verb, modal 
auxiliaries, modal uses of some of the tenses, and lists of lexical items expres- 
sing the various modal meanings. It is clear that the two lan/^uages do not 
have the same set of linguistic devices at their disposal for the expression of 
modal notions. v 

By way of illustration, we shall briefly discuss our treatment of one epi- 
stemic and one non-epistemic notion. The epistemic notion that we have 
chosen for our present purposes is that of possihility and the non-epistejnio. 
one is permission. They are representative of the way in which we deal with 
logical necessity and probahility on the one hand, and ohligationlnecessity and 
prohiUtion on tho other. Our two BQQiiom possibility and permission are added 
here as an appendix. We wish to emphasize that these are, of course, prelimin- 
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ary versions. Each section is subdivided into three parts. The first part is a 
short introduction, in which attempt is made to describe the notion and, 
if necessary, to distinguish it from related notions. Thus, iii the case of permis- 
sion we state that this notion and the language function related to it normally 
imply two human participants with different roles: one that gives permission 
and another who gets permission to 'do something. Apart from giving or 
seeking permission, speakers may also report permission or inquire whether 
permission exists. 

Epistemic notions like possibility aie less easy to define, apart from saying, 
per'iaps rather vaguely, that they have to do with the speaker's assessment of 
the validity of what be is saying. We have refrained from such definitions 
and have decided to warn our students that there is no one-to-one relationship 
between this notion and a particular linguistic form, and that this may lead 
to ambiguity. 

The second part of each section isdevoted to the ways in which thenotion can 
be expressed in English. Possibility, for example, can be expressed by means of 
the modal auxiliaries can (could) and may (might), by means of phrases like 
it is possible that ...yit is possible to there is a possibility that ... and is there 
any possibility that and also by means of the adverbs possibly, perhaps 
and maybe. In our section on permission we discuss the differences in meaning 
between the exponents can (could) and may (might) in statements an.^ m ques- 
tioyis, then go on to talk about the use of be allowed to and be permitted to, 
the use of the negative phrase not be supposedio, as in / am not supposed to tell 
1/oUy and the use of the verbs let and mind, as in Do you mind if I smoke? 
Finally, under f, g and h, we deal with a number of formal and informal 
expressions that can be used to give or seek permission. 

Part 3 of each section is always entitled English and Dutch compared. 
Contrastive points are arrcnged according to relative importance and fre- 
quency, but structures or expressions belonging to the seme linguistic cate- 
gory are grouped together. In thit: way we provide a survey of all the important 
devices that English and Dutch pc^sess to express a notion, pointing out what 
tne differences between the two langupges are, both semantically and syn- 
tactically. The kinds of facts that we draw our students* attention to in this 
part of the grammar are: 

(1) the formal differencer. between the modals in English and Dutch and the 
use of suppletive forms in English, 

(2) the various meanings of certain English verb forms and their Dutch 
equivalents, 

(3) the range of devices in the two languages to express modal notions, and 

(4) translation problems on a lexical level, such as the translation of Dutch 
onmogelijk by not possibly, rather than "^impossibly, in sentences like 
/ cannot possibly come (Du. Ik kan onmogelijk komen). 
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APPENDIX 

POSSIBILITY 

1. In what follows an attempt is made to separate the notion of possibility from other 
notions ouch as permission and ability, which are often expre^od in the same way. 
The following sentence, for instance, is triply ambiguous, since the auxiliary can 
can express possibility as well as permission and ability: 

Can you tell us whore he is now? 
It is usually the context that disambiguates suoh sentences. 

2. Possihiliiy can be expressed in thtjollotving ways: 

a. by means of the auxiliary can (catdd) ♦ 
Examples: 

Such things can happen 

Students can bo called up for military service ip this country 

I can tell you later, if you like 

This park can be closed in the evening 

You cannot be serious about this ^ 
I don't know whore he is, but can ho bo reading in the library? 

Cotdd is used with reference to past time and to express hypothetical and tentative 

po&dibility. 

Examples: 

Last year you could buy that car for less than £ 300O 

In those days you could be arrested for critizing the Government 

Since our neighbours had a swlmming«pool, the children could s\v, "a all day 

If you removed that wall, the house could collapse 

Wo could go and see them tonight 

That information could bo valuable 

b. by moans of the auxiliary may (might), which often expresses possibility and 
uncertauity at tlio same time. 

Examples: 

If you leave now, you may get there in time 

Geoffrey may finish his dissertation before the end of the year 

Aspirin may euro your headache 

You may be right 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between 'factual possibility' (expressed by may) 
and 'theoretical possibility' (expressed by can). For example: 

This park may be closed in the evening (=It is possible that this park will bo 

closed in the evening) 
This pork can be closed yi the evening (=It is possible for this park to bo 
closed in the evening) 
In formal English 'tlieorotical possibility* can also bo oxprossod by may, 
•When followed by a perfect infinitive may is normally used rathor than can: 
We may have mado a mistake 

* "^e con have made a mistako 

I may have told you this 

* I can have told you this 
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On the other hand, can is used rather than may in quest ioxis and in negative aen* 
tences expressing innpossibility: 

C/m he be sorious about this (^Is it possible that ...?) 
^ May he be serious about this? 

He oannot be serious about this (=It is impossible that...) 

* He may not be serious about this. 
The last sontenco is of course correot when the meaning is *It is possible that 
he is not sorious about this\ 

Might is used to o.xpress hypothotioal and tentative possibility: 
If you did that, ho might get very angry 
We might go to the pioturo^ next Sunday 
It might rain tomorrow 
Do you think he might refuse? 

c. By means of the phrases it is possible that ,.,yiiis possible (for ,..) tOy there is theja 
possibility of there muchjany possibility of ...? 

Examples: 

' It is possible for students to register from the beginning of next week 
It is possible that you fail a second time 
It is possible (for him) to sit the exam again 
There is the possbility of an accident 
Is there any possibility of your going tomorrow? 
Note the difference between 

It is possible for him to sit the exam again ( ^theoretical possibility) 
It is possible that he sits the exam again (^factual possibility) 

d. By means of the adverbs possibly, perhaps and maybe 

lo Jolm intelligent? Possibly. 
Can you possibly lend me a fiver? 
I cannot possibly come 
Perhaps he is ill 
Maybe he doesn't like you 

3» English and DtUch compared 

The following points deserve comment: 

a. the bxamples bolow show that Dutch oaji use the verb kuniien independently 
(i.e. without an infinitive) to expreea possibility. The auxiliaries can and may cannot 
bo used in this way, oxcopt in cases of ellipsis (as in tne lost two examples). The cor* 
responding English sentences require the phrase be possible: 

Dat kan • — That is possible 

Vroegor kon dat — That used to bo possible 

Kon dat maar — If only that was/were possible 

Dat hoeft ooit gokund That was possible at one time 

Dat zal niet kiinnon — That will not be possible 

Had daii maar gokund — If onlv that had boon possible 

Dat kan ho<{l good ^ That's quite possible 

Kan dit raam opon? Natuurlijk Can this window bo cpenodT Of course 

it can. 

Denk je dat ze vanmiddag komt? — Do you Ihink she'll come this after* 
Misschion. ticou? She may. 
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b. Note the independent use of the verb hunntn in cases like the following: 
Kan je koffor nog dicht? — Will your suitcase still shut? 

Kan die rommel weg? — Can this rubbish be thro\vn out? 

Kan die prijs niet wat omloag? — Can't you knock off something? 

Deze imporiaal kan er in oen — This roofrack comes off in no time 

mum van tijd af 

o. Since the Dutch verb hunnen is a fully conjugated verb, whereas the English 
auxiliary can is defective, English requires the phrase bt possible in »entencea 
with future reference; 

Dit artikel zal niet voor het eindo — It won*t be possible to supply this 
van de maand goleverd kumien article before the end of the month 
worden 

Zoiets zal nooit meor lomnen ge* — It will never be possible for such a 
b6uron thing to happen again 

Zal men do inflatie ooit kunnen be* — Will it ever bo possible to check in- 
tougelen? flation? 

d. Note the various meanings of English might have and could Jutve^ which can be 
used in the following ways: 

1. Might havefcould have are used fis tentative variants of may have to express 
the present possibility ol a past event or action: it is just possible that an event 
or action (has) occurred. 

Dutch uses: 

— kan wel + perfect infinitive 

— perfect + misachien (wel) 

— & comtTuotioj^ mth zou(den) 

* Examples: 

She may have made it all up/ Ze kan alios wel verzonnen hobben/Zij 

She might have made it all up/ heoft missohien allea wel verzonnon/Ze 

She could have made it all up zou alios wel *eon8 vorzomien kunnen 

hobben 

He may have hit her/He mi£;ht have ^ Hij kan hoar wel geelagon hobben/ 
hit her/He could have hit her Missohien heoft hij hoar wel geelagon/ 

Hij zou haor wel eons goslagen kunnen 

hobben 

They may have loft yesterday/ Ze kunnen gisteren wel vortrokken zijn/ 

^oy might have loft yesterday Ze zijn missohien gisteren wel ver- 

trokkon/ 

They could have left yesterday Ze zoudon gistoren wel oens vortrokken 

kunnen zijn. 

Note that might Jutve and could have can also occur in interrogative sontonoes. 
Examples: 

Miglit she have made it all up? Heoft ze missohien allea verzonnen?/ 

Zou ze (missohien) allee verzonnen 
hobben? 
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Could they have left yeetorday! 



Zijn ze misschion gistoron vortrokkon?/ 
Zoudon zo (misschion) gisteren ver- 
trokkon zijn? 

Noto that in negative eontoncoe ccrdd not have is used as a tentative variant of 
can't have to express that it is not possible that ai event or action (has) occurred. 
When both could and not aro accented coidd not have, liko may not have and 
might not have, expresses that it is (ji^t) possible that an event or action has 
not occurred. 
Examples: 



He couldn't have noticed her ab- 
sence 

Ho could not have noticed her 
absence/He may not have noticed 
her absence/He might not havo 
noticed her absence 



Hij kan hoar afwozigheid onmogelijk 
opgemorkt hebben 
Hij heoft haar afwozigheid mis- 
schien (wol) niot opgemorkt/Hij kan 
haar aanwozighoid wel niot opge- 
merkt hobben 



III all those cases might have and could have can bo said to bo ignorance-based, 
i.e. the speaker does not know whether a possible action or ovent actually 
occurred in the pust. 

2, In conditional contexts migJU have and could have arc knowlodgo -based, i.o. 
the speaker knows thot the event or action did not actually occur. Knowledge - 
based might have and could have are not freely uitorohangoablo. Miffht have 
expresses the present possibility of a past contingency: it is possible that an 
ovent or action would liavo occurred (if...). Could have, on tho other hand, 
expresses a past possibility that did not materialize: it would have boon possible 
fof an event or aetion to occur (if...). For knowledge -based could have Dutch 
uses had kunnen, for might have: 

— pluperfect -f misschien wel 

— had wel eeiis kunnen + uifinitive ^ 

— a construction with zou (den) 



Examples: 



might have 

She might have invited you (if you 
had been there) 

It might havo happened to you (if 
you had boon in that situation) 

Tho train might havo boon ohoapor 
(if wo liad takon it) 



could have 

She could havo invited you (if you 
had been thore) 



Zo had jo missohion wol uitgonodigd 
/Zo zou jo misschion wol uitgonodigd 
liebbon (als...) 

Hot was U wollicht ook ovorkomon/ 
Hot had U ook \vol kunnon over- 
]<omon (als...) 

Do trein was wollicht goodkopor 
gewoost/Do trein had wel (eons) good- 
kopor kunnon zijn/Do troin zou 
wollicht goodkopor gowocst sijn 
(ala...) 

Zij had jo kimnon uitnodigon (ola...) 
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It could have happened to you (if Hot had U ook kunnen overkomen 
you had been luilucky enough) (als...) 

Tho train could have been cheaper Do troin had goodkoper kunnen zija 

(if we had bought a season-ticket) (als ...) 
Note again that in coidd not havt the auxiliary is negatod, while in might not have 
it is the perfect infiniti^e that is negated. Hence could not have equals 'it would 
not have boon possible for while might not havt moans 'it is possible that an 
event or action would not have occiurod*. 



Examples: 

Zulke moatrogelen haddpn goon enkel 
effokt gehad kimnen hobbcn 
Zulke maatrogolen zoudon wellicht 
goon onkel offekt gehad hobben/ 
Zulke maatrogolen hadden misschien 
geon onkel offekt gehad. 

3. Night havt and cottld havt are freely interchangeable when they express a 
reproach. Dutch uses had tcel tens mogenlkunntn 4- infinitive. 
Examples; 

You miglit have kissed mol Jo had mo wel eons mogon/kunnon 

kussen! 

You could have sent mo a postcard! Jo had me ^vel ocns eon kaortje 

' mogon/kunnon sturcn! 
It might havo boon a bit shorter! Hot had wel wat kortor gokund! 

0. It is worth while noting that Dutch learners of English tend to use ptrhapilmaybe 
almoftt to tho exclusion of mayjmight^ eto. In Englitsh ono often finds possibility 
oxprossod by one of these modal auxlhorios. 



Such measures could not have hod 
any ofToct 

Such measures might not have had 
any effect 



Examples: 

Misschien hoofb hij wel gelijk 

Hot ^va8 misschien to donker 

f. Tho Dutch adverb onmogtUjh corresponds 
Ik kon onmogoKjk komon 



He may/might be right/Maybe ho is 

ri^ht/Perlmps he is right 

It may have been too dork/Perhaps 

it ^va8 \oo dark 

to not j>09iihi;i in Englisli 

I c<>jinot possibly come 



PEmiSSlON 

1. Permission in its normal use impHoe two human participants with different roles: 
a person who gives permission (A) and is in a position of authority ovor arothor 
person (B), who is given permission in respect of what tho permission is about (X). 
Characteristic situations are: Boss (A) — employee (B) — have a day off (X); Parent 
(A) — child (B) — havo a chocolate bar (X), etc, ... 

Speakers can grant permission or usk for permission, as well as report permission 
(i.e. state that permission exists or does not exist) or inquire after permicsion (i.e. ask 
whether permission exists or does not exist). In Dutch these four cosoo can be oxem- 
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plifiod 08 follows; 

Jij m^g (von mij) gaan 
Mag ik (van jou) goan? 
Dot mag/Ik mag 
Mag datT/Mag jij? 

Abeonoo of permission is also discussed in the section on prohibition (see section ) 

2* Permissum can 69 expresttd in theJoUoxping wayn 

ft. by means of the auxiliaries can (could) and may {might)* May is considered to be 
more formal and polite than eon. Some speakers prefer may to can as being the more 
'correct* form for the expression of permission, but many p'>oplo today tend to 
avoid the use of may as being too authoritarian in statements, and imduiy unasser* 
tive in questions. *The story of "Can I come in?'* — "You can, but you may not" 
belongs to a different age*, aa Palmer observes (1974:118). 

The tendency to avoid the use of may may be related to the fact that may stresses the 
tmoqual status of A and B in relation to X: in statements it implies that it is the 
•pectker wlio gives or refuse* permission, in questions that it is up to the hearer to 
give or refuse permission. Can, on the other hand, serves to give or refuse permi* 
ssion without acknowledging the sourceof permission; in questions con serves to ask 
for permission, again without the implication that it ia up to the hearer to grant 
permission (although this is in fact the case). The use of can rather than may in 
statements may therefore bo due to the wish to avoid authoritatian overtones in 
giving or refusing permission and, in questions, to the doeiro to save the hearer 
the embarrassment of appearing authoritarian when answering the question. 
Apart from this, can is also used to report permi£sion, i.e. to state or deny that 
permission exists and to inquire after permission, i.e. to ask whether permission 
exists. Examplee: 

StaUmtrxtax 

— giving/refusing permission (performative utterance): canlmay 

You may watch Match of the Day tonight (I allow you...) 
You oan watch Match of the Day tonight (You havq (my) 

permission...) 

Johnny may watch Match of the Day tonight (I allow him...) 
Johnny can watch Match of the Day tonight (He has (my) 

permission...) 

Although all four sentences indicate that permission is granted to the subject^ 
the can examples imply that the speakcr*8 role as permittcr is disguised, hence 
the use of parentheses around my. 

Tliere is at least one exception to the rule that may in statements implies 
that permission is given or refused by the speaker. Tlie combinations J maylWe 
may merely report that permission exists for the subjeot of the sentence. Thus, We 
may crw* <As border again merely states that it is (once more) permissible for us to 
cross the border. 

— reporting permission: can 

I can watch Match of the Day tonight (I have permission...) 

Yoir ean*t go o\it tonight (You don*t have pennission...) 

Jolmny can watch Match of the Bay tonight (He has permission...) 
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( uediiotut: 

- asking for permiision: canlmay 

May I U80 your phono (Will you allow mo...) 

Can I U80 your pliono? (It it all right (by you) if.^) 

May Johnny watch Match of the Day tonight? (Will you allow him...) 

Con Johnny mtoh Match of the Day toiuglit? (Is it all right 

(by you) if...) 

Koto that in tho can sontonce it is tho hoarer who figures cs the disguised 
porznitter. 
^ inquiring aftor permission: can 

Can I watch Match of the Day tonight? (Have I got. permission...?) 
Can you stay up loto tonight? (Have you got permission...?) 
Con Johnny watch Match of the Day tonight? (Has he got 

permission...?) 

It is worth noting that questions with May you...? oro rare, presumably because 
the hearer cannot give himself permission. To inquire after permission for the hearer 
An you allowed to /Can youl Will they Itt yoti, etc. are more common (Du. Mog jij...?) 
Could and might combined with a first person subject are freqiently used in polite, 
tentative roquosta for permission. The main difTerence is that might is more formal . 
than cot^d. 

ExompIO): 

Could I havo a copy of this letter? 
Could I 800 your driving-licence, please 
Might I moke asuggosticn? 
Could can also express hypothetical permission and permission in tho post: 
If you wore an OAP, you could got on free 
When I was your age, I could go out every evening 

Might can express pormission in the post in reported speech only: 
You said that I znight/could use your phone 
He asked if he might/could use a dictionary 

b. by means of the verbs allow {be allowed to) and permii (bo permitted to). Permit 
is considered to be more formal than allpw, 

Exomples: 

I cannot allow you to continue liko that 
Please allow me to finish what I am saying 
'smoking is not allowed in this school 
^oxt year you will not bo allowed to take the exam in May 
Undergraduates uro not permitted to entertain leodies in their rooms 
The rules do net permit us to elect a foreigner. 
Note that tho forms be allowed tofbe permitted to ore also uned when the medals 
can and may^ which aro nut fully conjugated verbs in English, caraiot bo used. 

In tho simple present and past there seems to be a diirerence in mean- 
ing between be allowed tOt etc. and can, Tlius Is Dick allou^ed to take the 
Friday afternoon offi would be a woy of inquiring after tho existence of 
a permanent ponmisaioni while the sentence Ca/i Dick take the Friday afternoon off 7 
is more likely to bo a regueet for permission on a particular occasion. Cf.: 
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A; Can I ofTor you a drink, inapootor? 
B: No, I'm afraid I can't accept your kind invitation, 
sir. Wo policemen are not allowed . a'ink on duty. 

0. by means of the negative phrase not be supposed to (in present and post tenses) 
Examples: 

I am not supposed to tell you 

We were not supposed to tell you (, but...) 
The phrase not be supposed to is very close in meaning toDu. eigenlijk met mogen. 
Note that the positive form be supposed to, does not express permission. One of 
its meanings is obligation (see section...). 

d. by moans of the verb let. 
Examples;: 

John won't let his daughter go to that party 

Tlie policemun would not let us pass 

Will you let me explain this, please 

Don't lot him get away with it 
Tho passive construction be leti- infinitive is very rare. Instead we usually find 
be allowed I pemitttd to: 

After waiting for two hours at the border, jwo wore let go 

\\ve wore allow.ed to go 

o. by means of the verb mind (in questions and negative sontencoa). 
Examples: 

I dont* mind if you tell her 

Would you mind my oponmg that doort 

Do you mind jif I smoke T 

\my smoking? 
You don't mind mo using your phono, do youT 

f. by means of tho expressions 2s it all rightjokay if,,, 7 Willi Would it be all right/okav 
(f...T 

Examples: 

Ic it all right if I use your phono! 
Will it be okay if do it tomorrow? 

g. by moons of (formal) exproesioiis like to give {grant) somebody pimnisaion, to havs 
somebody's permission (leave) to ask {request) ptrmissiont 

Examples: 

I give you permission to leave early today 
Will yon grant me pormiBsion to go away for two dayn^ 
You had my permission to stay until the end of the party 
Do I have your leave to be absent toniorrowT 

h. by means of exprcesions like Yes of course. By all means. Please do^ I suppose so^ 
Be my guest, and informal plirases such as all right, okay and sure, all of which arc 
used as positive reactions to* requests for permission. Note that utterances such as 
J don't mind> Please yourselj and Do as you like express indifibronce on tho part 
of the speaker, or his reluctance to grant permission. 

To deny permission^ Foiglish has expressions like No, Pmqfraid not. No, you 
canU, Of course not. You cawH be serious and You m^sst be joking. Forget it and , 
No way are often heard in colloquial conversation. 
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3. English and Dutch compared 

Th© following points dosorvo comment: 

a. Since tho auxiliaries can and may lack -finite forms, whereas the Dutch verb mogen^ 
is a fully conjugated verb, we find that in the perfect and future tenses English 
uses the suppletive forms be aUowcdlpcrmUUd to: 

Ik lieb hem tot nu toe fcwoe keer mogen bezoeken 
&o far I have been permitted to soo him twice 

Hij was blij dat hij haar had mogen kussen toer. ze wegging 
He was glad tliat lie had been allowed to kiss hor when she lefl 

We zullen wel mogen meodoen, denk ik 
We will be allowed to join in, I expect 

Englisli also uses the suppletive forms when the corresponding 
Dutch sentence contains the infinitive le mogeni 

Ze scheon to mogen komen 

She scorned to be allowed to come 

b. Be allowcdlpertniUcd to is also used to express hypothetical permission: 

Zou jij niorgen naar Amsterdam mogen (gaan)? 
Would you bo allowed to go to Amsterdam tomorrow? 

Had jij mogen gaan als je zo oud was geweest als ik? 
Would you have been allo\vod to go if you had boon my age? 

At appears from the examples above Dutch had mogen corresponds to: 

1. had been allowedlpermUted to when the reference is to 
permission that was actually granted. 

2. shmldlwoidd have been allotvedlpermitted to when tho 
reference is to hypothetical permission in the past. 

e. The Dutch past tense mocht(en) corresponds to English 

1. waaltoert allou^tdlpermiUed to in direct speech: 
Moehton jullie terugkomen! 

Were you allowed to come baekt 

Ik moelit niet blijven 

I was not allowed to stay 

2. could in diroet spooch: 

Mocht j9 gisteron met hem spreken? 

Could you talk to him yesterday? 
This use of could is comparatively rare, be 6c allowed permitted to boin^ far mony 
common 

3. mighijcould in indirect speech 

Hij zei dat hij niot aan boord mocht gaan 
He said that he might/could not go on board 
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Zij boloofde dat ik morgen mocht uitslapen 

Sho promised that I might/could havo a lio*in tomorrow 

No to that Dutch also iises mocktien) to oxpress tentative condition, in which case 
English has should, 

Mocht hij komen, laat hom dan niet binnen 
Should he come, don't lot him in 

/ 

d. The English equivalen of Dutch zou[den) tnogcn in polite requests for permission 
is could or might: 

Zou ik mogen weten waarom je niet komtt 
Might I know why you ore not coming? 

Zouden wij meer inlichtingen over dit punt mogen hebben? 
Could we have more information on this point? 

e. English uses the subject -forms of the personal pronouns in sentences of the type 

I (he, she) was ) 

You (we, they) were/ not allowed/permitted to attend the mooting 
Dutch uses the object-forms tnij, hem, hati a on«, etc.: 

Mij Qiem, haar, ons...) word niet toogestaan de vergadering 
bij te wonen. 

f. A striking difference between English and Dutch is the fact that when there is a 
further complement of some kind in X (usually an object) the verb may some- 
times be left out in Dutch but not in English. This kind of ''ellipsis** is often foimd 
in Dutch questions. 



Examples: 



May I have an ice-oream 
Con I go away now? 
You may have/take a sweet 
You cannot do it 



Mag ik oen ijsjo (hobbon)? 
Kan/mag ik nu wQg (gaan)? 
Je mag oen snoepje (pakkon/hebben) 
Je mag (het) niet (doon) 



g. In Englisli ellipsis is possible in short 'fomi questions and answers, provided the 
linguistic or extrolinguistio context makoe clear what is supposed to bo left out. 



Examples: 

May I? /Of course you may^B picks up a cigarette aad lights it) 

vNo, you may not (B puts the cigarette back) 
In Dutch ellipsis is common in questions (Mag ik?). In declarative sentences 
an iiulefinite object is required. — Ja, dai mag je; Nee, dat mag je niet. 

Alternatively, B (the person who is given permission) may be left unexpressed^ 
the indefinite object may then come out as the grammatical subject. 
Cf.: Ja, dat/het mag. Nee, het/dat mag niet. 
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h. Nbto also the following: 

Het mag niat, vrees ik 

It is not allowedi I'm afraid 

Dat mag jo rdet, Mary 

You are not allowed/permitted/supposod to do that, Mary 
Dat mag niet van xnijn vader 

My father won't allow me to/ My father won't let mo 
Van mij mag jo 

I don't mind if you do / It's all right by me 

Wo mogen de grons woor over 
We may cross the border again 
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THE THEORY AND METHODOLOGY OF SPEECH SCIENCE 
AND CONTEASTIVE ANALYSIS ^ 

Jaakko Lehtonen 

UnivenUjf of Jtp?dikvUl 

1. Contxastive linguistics is a discipline which caii be considered either 
to belong to pure, autonomous linguistics or to be a representative of applied 
type of research. All depends on the definition of linguistics, ^nd applied 
linguistics. In this paper, contrastive linguistics is taken to mean the scientific 
study of how people use language to communicate in two or more languages 
and what are the consequences when the two communicative systems clash 
in the foreign language learning situation. This kind of contrastive analysis of 
human speech communication is necessarily a branch of fipplied linguistics^ 

This does not mean that CA is an activity whose only aim is to apply 
linguistics for some practical purposes outside the scope of pure linguistics. 
It is a discipline which cannot rely on linguistics alone; it TO'^'ks with similar- 
ities and differences in various human verbal, and even non-verbal, codes. 
](n view of what is expected of CA today, it will have to be able to absorb 
Wbth ' theoretical perspectives and methods for practical analysis' from all 
branches of the disciplines which deal with language and speech or human 
behaviour in general. One of the more important neighbouring sciences is the 
science of speech, traditionally called phonetics. Li this paper, an attempt 
is* made to discuss the question of how the science of speech can contribute 
to CA. 

The first chapter deals with '"^me theoretical aspects of the interrelation- 
ship between grammar and speech and the nature of the speech chain. In the 
concluding chapter a brief summary is given of some methods of the instru- 
mental analysis of speech which may have some relevance for CA. 

The term speech science (or the science of speech) is here preferred to 'phone- 
tics* for several reasons. In structural linguistics the term phonetics refers 
to the output level of phonology (cf. figure 1), which often carries along several 
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linguistic implications. Some of these will be discussed in chapter 3 below. 
Phonetics is often defined as a scientific activity ^vl.ose aim is to reveal and 
describe how phonological information is convejed throvgh the sound waves of 
speech in each language. The term speech science, on the other hand, being 
free from similar biases and connotations, will be used in this papers to refer 
to the study of the entire chain of human speech. It includes aspects of com- 
munication technology, psycLo- and neurolii*guistics, and discourse analysis, 
as well as various other aspects of the study of human verbal and non-verbal 
behaviour in general. According to Ladefcged (1977:409), the linguist is 
trying to describe the patterns that occur within each language, whereas 
speech scientist^ are concerned with how people communicate: "They W€nt 
to explain wh people are doing when they talk and listen, and perhaps 
even what thej are doing when they think and talk, an 1 when they listen 
and understand*'. 

The choice in terminology thus, for its part, reflects a distinction between 
the code-centered approach of linguistic phonetics and the communicative 
or psycholingiiistic pcrsjjective in which attention is paid to th^ communica- 
tive behaviour of individual speakers instead of abstracted structures. 

2. Expanding the Contrastive Analysis Framework 

The limitations of traditional contrastive analysis are evident toclay (cf. 
Sajavaara and Lehtonen (1979)). For several reasons its method of describing 
the grammars of two languages as abstract collections of rules divorced from 
their users is insufficient. The fundamental role of a human language is to 
function as a means of communication in human interaction. Accordingly, 
the task of CA is not a mere parallel description of two grammatical structures 
but also the description of the chains of communication in the two languages. 
This means that the analyst must, in addition to the description of the gram- 
matical structures, make an attempt to map the differences and similarities 
in the processes which take place in the speaker and in the listener during 
speech communication. Language is used by individuals for definite purposes. 
It.s use is linked with the intentions of the speaker in some specific time and 
environment. The use of language is always part of human interaction. This 
aspect of language, the similarities and JifFerences in the rules of discourse 
in interaction, must also be included in CA. 

Contrastive analysis may no longer be the best label for this kind of re- 
search. It does not mean the description of the equivalent patterns of two 
languages but an analysis of cross-lar.guage interaction and a search for the 
reasons for the difficulties and failures in the use of the foreign language by 
the student. In such a work, contrastive analyses of grammatical structures 
are. still necessary but they must be supplemented by an analysis of the 
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psychological and sociological aspects of linguistic interaction. The former 
comprise the study of diflferences and similarities in the information -bearii.g 
features of the acoustic speech signal, differences and similarities iii tie cues of 
perception, and sources in the perceptual patterning of speech and foreign 
accent from the viewpoint of the foreign speaker-hearer and the native hearer,, 
and differences and similarities in linguistic interaction, which will cover the 
discourse behavior of native and non-native speakers, including features 
such as tempo, pauses, paralinguistic anij kinetic elements, and various 
pragmatic, structural and semantic paradigms in their commxmicative function 
within discourse. The sociological aspects involve the social context, the 
environmental relations or proxemics, and other factors which affect the 
choice of the discourse register and modify the attitudes, communicative 
intentions, and responses of the participant in the discourse. 

This description of the objectives of contrastive analysis leads to the fact^ 
mentioned above, that CA is not just a special branch of pure linguistics. 
In acklition to the theory and methods of linguistics, it must inevitably be 
supplemented by the methods of disciplines such as sociology, psychology 
and neurology, and applied mathematics, as concerns the analysis, ^nd de- 
scription of pragmatic patterning, cognitive mechanii ms, perception, and the 
information processing systems in man. The expanded objecti ^es of contrastive 
analysis are thus, to a large extent, parallel to the goals of the modem science of 
speech, which has the analysis of various aspects of speech communication 
as its objective. 

3. The Static and Dynamic View of Language 

Throughout the first decades of the present century there was an open, 
conflict in the phonetic sciences between instrumentalists, who referred to 
the physical manifestations of speech, on the one hand, and advocates of 
'auditory* phonetics, who based their claims on fcophisticated auditory ob- 
servations, on the other. The observations of these two factions were never 
identical; however, neither of them was wrong, one described the properties of* 
the physical stimulus, the other observed the result of auditory perception. 
Early phoneticians never saw the core of the problem, they did not ask what 
the processes are which lead to the auditory perception of linguistic structures,, 
or how the linguistic information is conveyed by the sound-waves of speech, 
and thus the conflict remained unresolved. 

In a way, the same dichotomy is repeated today in the relationship be- 
tween phonologists, on the one hand, and representatives of speech science,, 
on the other. Phonologists engage in a dispute among themselves about the 
reference level of classificatory features: one of the schools claims that the 
features are prinipally acoustic, another school is of the opinion that the 
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reference level should be that of the articulatory settirgs. The third choice 
is the view brought forward by the psycholinguist or the speech scientist, 
that the features are principally neither acoustic nor articulatory but phono- 
logical and linguistic; the phonological rules which operate with the feature 
matrices have as little to do with actual neurological and physiological pro- 
cesses in speech as the rules of generative syntax have with actual processes 
in the human brain in the production and perception of linguistic messages 
(cf. Buckingham and Hollien 1978, esp, p. 294), Grammars, including phono- 
logy, are always descriptions of structures, not of processes, A grammatical 
rule, whether it is traditional or 'generative*, is only a description of a given 
regularity in the structure of the language and not a model for the actual 
processes that are found in the brain of the speaker and the listener (cf, Clark 
and Clark (1977:190 ff.); For modelling of transformational grammar, see 
Bresnan (1978:4—5), Therefore, they can never predict all of the inter- 
ference phenomena that result from the clash of U\o different information 
processing systems — for a clash is evidently what takes place in foreign 
language speech communication. 

One of the crucial questions in the discussion concerning contrastive 
analysis has been the choice of the reference model: should CA be based 
on traditional structural or generative grammar, and if so, which variety? 
In applied contrastive studies the choice is often eclectic: those grammatical 
theories are exploited Avhich stem to give the best explanation in each problem. 
The altciTiative is to describe the structures of the two lar.gutiges consistently 
within the framework of a given grammatical theory irrespectively of how 
efficiently the theory can explain the problems of the cross-language analysis. 
However, the choice of the reference model does not concern only the model 
to be used in the description of grammar. It should also comj^riso the choice 
between a static and a d^Tiamic view of language or, in other words, the choice 
between a linguistic and a psycholinguistic description, or between a structural 
and operational modelling of lar.gutge and communication. The former (the 
stnictural model) aims at dcscribii,g the abstracted and idealized structure of 
language, which, in the case of CA, means similarities and differences in the 
structures, or grtmmars, of two or more languages. Independently of the 
choice in the linguistic model, taxonomic or generative, the objective of this 
kind of description is always the structure of the language instead of the 
actual processes. 

The target of an operational model of language is not an abstracted static 
structure but language in action. Tliis does not mean pragmatics or descrip- 
tion of linguistic interaction only, but also observation of the entire set of 
communicative means, both verbal and ,non verbal, which are ax>plied in hu- 
man interaction. 

The final goal of the djuamic model is not a comprehensive description of 
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language as a paradigm of rules for structures, where actual messages havo 
only the value of raw^material. The objective of the description and analysis 
is the vehicle of human communication, both from the perspective of the 
speaker and the listener, and that of the society. The fact that the description 
is not focussed on language but also on messages also reflects the content of 
several basic concepts: a linguist, when speakir.g of a proposition, for instance, 
hfs the meaning of a sentence in mind. In real communication, however, the 
proper meaning, or the intended logical basic content of the message, may be 
conveyed throvgh another channel, not language, eg. through gestures, 
body movements, or paralar.guage. There nr.ay or may not be a concomitant 
linguistic utterance, either in accordance with, or contradiction to, the proper 
meaning. As is well known, the listener normally resorts, in the latter ease, 
to the non-verbal information and thus receives the intended, or preposi- 
tional, meaning of the message (cf. Knapp 1978:20—26). 



4. Modelling of Speech and Language: a New Ai)proach 

There is certainly no exaggeration in the claim that, during the last ten 
years, speech science together with some related branches of science such as 
experimental neurological and psj'chological studies of larguage and speech 
(ie. neuro- and psych olinguistics) has radically changed the traditional view 
held by linguists of the structure of actual speech and of the transmission of 
linguistic information through the speech chain. Figure 1 illustrates the 
traditional view of the hierarchy in the perception of speech: the speech 
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signal undergoes a series of successiv^e transformations whereby the informa- 
tion is recoded into mure abstract forms of representation. There is no reason, 
however, to assume that percejition of speech is based on the phonological 
information conveyed through the acoutt c speecli signal only or that the 
recognition process should proceed in a one-way manner from left to right 
or from sound-wave to meaning. As a matter of fact, there is plenty of ex- 
perimental evidence tha^ language perception does not work in the way 
described in Figure 1. 

Both the recent data from psycholinguistics and the progress in developing 
automatic speech understanding systems allow for the rejection of a strict 
serial organization, and support, instead, the view that the listener processes 
the message simultaneously, or in some overall way, on several 'levels* of 
perception. 
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Figure 2. A "hotorarchioaV* model of spoooh recognition (Ainsworth 1976: 118). 



Figure 2 represents an alternative model of the speech recognition system. 
The figure does not represent a real human information-processing system; 
it is derived from a work dealing with automatic speech understanding sys- 
tems (Ainsworth 1976.118). However, it comprises several features typical of 
recent psycholinguistic models of human speech perception. As compared with 
the hierarchical or input-driven model given in Figure 1, it is characteristic of 
the present model that the recognition of the message is not based on the 
acoustic signal only. Instead, recognition is a result of aojtive guess-work 
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in which the mput signal, ie. the message received, is compared ^vith the 
'synthesized* alternatives. According to this model, understanding is not 
passive decoditig but active processing, where the listeners knowledge of the 
phonetic, syntactic, semantic, and social constraints and probabilities play an 
essential role (cf. Marslon- Wilson and Welsh 1978). 

The modem view of speech implies that there are in the flow of the sound 
waves of speech certain cues for various levels of 'grammar' and that the 
grammatical and semantic information is not present in the speech waves 
coded throvgli segmental phonology only, but also in the features which 
directly refer to 'higher-lever structures. Tl*us, the flow of speech is not 
just a manifestation of strir.gs of phonemes but also of words, word groups, 
and sentences as well. But it should not be forgotten that in a normal face-to- 
•face situation lar.gurge and messcge3 coded linguistically are only one of the 
channels avaible for the s^ieaker to transfer information. To a certain extent 
he can choose between a non-verbal and a verbal channel and between a 
variety of paraliiiguistic modificatioutj to the phoneme string of the linguistic 
signah 

5. Speech and the Observer 

Conscious Perception of the Physical Parameters of Speech 

Many of our impressions of speech events are — if not theoretically ac- 
quired as in the case of linguists and phoneticians — simplified generalizations 
derived from the categories of the inten Jized patterns of rules and structures 
which we call phonology. What is claimed here is that man does not normally 
hear, or experience, the actual physical utterance but a chain of sound seg- 
ments which correspond to the expectations concerning tl*e utterance. This 
is by no means exceptional from the point of view of Iniman perception mecha- 
nisms in general, our perceptions are structured by our cultural conditioning, 
education, and personal experiences, which result in fallacies concerning our 
observations. Irrespective of what really takes pluce our observations are 
affected by preconceived notions about what we will see or hear. Perception 
is constrained by expectations and stereotypes, we observe structures ^\hich 
wo have learned to exist and which we choose to observe. It is also important 
to remember that there is much inconsistency in the expression of one and the 
same mental experience: even if two people experience a stimulus (eg. an 
intonation pattern of a sentence) in a same way, they may expfess their 
observations differently (ef. Knepp (1978:381 ff.), see also Oliman 1975). 

For the speaker-hearer, language is a psychologically real, abstracted 
and idealized structure and, due to its categorizing nature, this structure 
acts in perception like an automatically timed detector which filters from the 
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message all information that is not linguistic (or communicative). In other 
words, language forms for man an earphone through which he can hear only 
language, aiA not speech . Each acoustic speech -^'giial whicli has been identified 
as bohig speech is "heord** as a representative of a given linguistic structure 
and tts a consequence, the listener is able to consciously perceive only a few of 
the properties of the signal and is deaf to many physical events m it wliich lie 
beyond the conscious auditory experience. Many of the acoustic cue-features 
which actually carry the information distinctive for speech perception are 
subconscious (notice, for instance, the formant patterns of vowels, conso- 
uantal loci and transitions, temporal patterns of the strings of speech-sounds, 
etc.). 

It is passible for the listener to focus on various linguistic structures of 
the utterance, such as the meaning of the utterance, the syntactic structure, 
or the phonological structure, ie. phonemes and phoneme strings. Similarly, 
conscious attention can be paid to certain postures and movements of the 
speech organs, but both the way in which they actually operate durmg speech 
and the features in the resulting acoustic speech which enable us to understand 
the message are beyond the scope of conscious observation. Thus, there are 
features in the speech chain which aio outside our capacity to consciously 
monitor the processing of messages and the differences m the processing 
between two languages. 

All this has certain important consequences: the contrastive analyst and 
the foreign language teacher must realize that the way they 'see' a certain 
pattern of the target language may totally differ from the way the student 
perceives the same thing. The problems of the foreign language student can 
be understood only if we know how he 'feels*: what he attempts to hear, 
what he actually hears, and what the structures are he actually perceived, 
and how these differ from the target, ie. from the way in which the native 
speaker's perception works in similar situations. 

Phonetic Transcription and the Reliability of Auditory Observations 

The evaluation of the capacity of traditional phonetics and phonology 
to describe tlie phonetic reality must also include a consideration of the phonetic 
symbolism which is used in phonetic transcription. In linguistic field-work, 
phonetic symbols are easily given the value of an icon, ie. they are regarded 
as images pf some phjsically tnie articulatory postures or acoustic qualities. 
And, accordhigly, they are often used as 'phonetic evidence' for various 
phonological rules, for instance. However, the phonetic sj-mbols are nothing 
but symbols of given perceptual phonetic categories, ie. symbols of categories 
which have been created in tliC liuman mind. For the most part the 'narrow' 
phonetic transcription is nothing but an allophonic description of the alleged 
phoneme strings of the utterance. 
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What phonetic symbols are not, and never can be, is modtls of the actual 
articulately or acoustic events in speech. Phonetic symbols are not meant 
to describe the physical reality of speech; they represent the most peripheral 
level of the perceptual categories in the phonic structure of language. Phonetic 
transcription could be defined as the lowest level of pure phonological (lin- 
guistic) description of language and utterances. The phonetic notions of sound 
segments, stress degrees, or rises and falls of intonation are, of course as true 
as any sensations and feelings whatsoever. But they are true in the linguist's 
subjective reality only. Very often the physical reality differs from his ex- 
perience: the tongue is not in the position where he thinks it should be, there 
is no physical prominence to the syllable which he hears as being stressed, 
and the change in the fundamental frequency of speech may be just the 
opposite to what he perceives and describers as an intonation curve. 

Though there exist, witiiout dispute, some universal tendencies in the 
perception of the phonetic parameters of language, the reception of phonetic 
categories is influenced to a great extent by the listener's mother tongue 
and by the clnssificatoiy principle he applies. A Finn and a Pole, for instance, 
do not 'hear* the satne English utterance in an identical way; they perceive 
the stimuli in terms of the perceptual categories of their own language. What 
is important from the point of view of contrastive analysis and language 
teching is, however, the fact that neither hears the message in the same way 
as a native listener does. 

6. The Speech Chain and Cross-Language Differences 

On the level of phonetics the objective of contrastive analysis should be 
the establishment of the similarities and differences in the way in which 
ideas (or messages) are conveyed through the chains of communication in 
tho two languages. The contrastive description of the similarities and differ- 
ences between the communication chains of the tv;o languages consists of two 
kinds of factors: similarities and differences in the way in which linguistic 
information is turned into physical speech, and those in the way in which 
the parameters of physical speech are processed in reception. 

Before discussing the special problems related to language contact in 
foreign language learning which are of interest for contrastive analysis, it is 
necessary to sketch, in broad outline, the processing of the speech chain from 
the perspective of modem phonetics. The role of articulatory movements in 
the transmission of information is that of converting the phonological informa- 
tion, ie. the string of 33rmbols of the phonologically coded message into sound 
waves. From the point of view of grammar and phonology, this conversation 
changes the chain of distinct phonological segments into a blend of various 
qualities and pretended or overiapping boundaries between them. The result- 
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ing phonetic variation, whether it is duo to an intended articulatory move or 
some motor constraint, senxs as a piece of information for tl.o listener. The 
properties of the sound waves of speech which convey the linguistic informa- 
tion or which, in other words, are used in perception by the listener to detect a 
given category are called either phonetic features or acoustic cues of identific- 
ation. Each phoneme or phonological feature of a language can be described, 
on the physical level of speech, as a set of cues or phonetic features which 
bring about the perception of a given phoneme in various contexts. In the 
light of recent findings in speech perception research, it seems plausible that 
there are special feature detectors timed to reveal, in the sound wave, the 
acoustic fetctures which are used as cues for phonological categories in speech. 
Evidence for feature detectors has been gathered in tests with, for instance 
voice onset time Tind formant transitions. Moreover, the detectors seem 
to be timablo, which explains their function in languages with phonetically 
different sound patterns.^ 

Identification cues, similar to those for phonological segments, are also 
foimd in the speech wave for higher level information bearing structi;rcd. 
The listener has learned to follow some cue features in the oscillation of voice 
which indicate, for instance, a lexical boundary, the phonotactic stnicturo of 
the word, or some syntactic and semantic structures of a sentence such as 
constituent stnicture, topicalization, or emphasis (in form of pitch patterns, 
sentence rhythm, final lengthening and other phenomena hi the temporal 
organization of the segment strings, etc.). 

For speakers of one and the same language the feature detector systems 
is, of course, matched to the acoustic pattenis which correspond to the habits 
of motor implementation of speech in their own language. In foreign language 
learning, interference is foimd between the cue pattenis of the mother tongue 
and those of the target language. It is likely that the difFcrcnecs in the general 
characteristics of the pronunciation of the two languages (sometimes called 
the idiomacy of pronunciation or base of articulation) also comprise differences 
in the cuehig systems and difficulties in tl»e perception of the spoken foreign 
language. 

Unfortunately, tl;e capacity of the tests available at present to reveal 
the 'critical* points in the interlangucge sj.eech charj*el is.ratl cr limited, partly 
because we still lack an integrated picture of the mechanisms functioning 



* Those torma aro often used in modem psycholinguist ice in a moro restricted senso 
to refer to g)ven exponniontnllj domonstmted phonomena in tho perception of Some 
Acoustio parnmetors in speech, such aa voice onset, which ha\o parallels both in the visual 
feoturo-dotoctiun mechanism of man and in the porceptunl mechanisms of animals (cf. 
Massaro 1978; Cairns and Cairns 1076.143 ft.). In this paper, the concepts of 'cue* and 
*cuo dotoctiun' aro used in a moro figiiratlve way without roferring to any precisely located 
mechanisms in the precoss of perception. 
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in the transfer of information in a normal language communication. The only 
way of testing speech perception, available for CA, are identification tests 
based on minimal word pairs and other similar traditional methods of testing 
pronounciation. These methods, are however, so closely related to the taxo- 
nomic view of language that they are suitable only for the testing of certain 
types of phonological contrasts. 

Tliere is, however, and indirect way of approaching the problems of the 
foreign language speech perception, it is the analysis of the student's speech 
production. It can bo hypothesized that deviancies from the target in the 
production of the features which are kno\vn to function as cues f^v sjnntactio 
or semantic processing of utterances reflect corresponding difficulties in per- 
eeptual processing. Similarly, if some r4a.ti\e lai,gutge features break through 
the pronunciation of the foreign lar.guage, the studeut ana3 be expected to seek 
the same cues also when he is trying to understand messages in the foreign 
language. 

7. Instrumental Methods 

Tlie concept of the speech chain is, again, ur,eful for the discussion of the 
problems and the existing iiistrumental niethods for the analysis and physical 
description of the e\eiits in human speech. Analyzing the speech chain means 
seekhig the answer to questions such as how the mesaagcs are transmitted 
from one person to another, or through what kind of transformtit'OiiS the messa* 
ge gets from the brain of the speaker to the brain of the hearer? 

The main stages of the speech chain are: the process of speech production, 
thesound wave (the acoustic s.giial), and the process of speech perception. Tho 
methods of iu\ estigation can al&o be divided into three major categories accor- 
ding to which stiigo of tl*c speech cl*ain is the object of research. The acoustic 
signal is tl e most easily accessible stege; it can be recorded on tape and ana- 
lyzed by means of several acoustic research apparata (uitensity meters, fun- 
damental frequency indicators, duplex processors, sound spectrographs, 
digital spectrum analjsers, etc.). But when we move from research centred 
on the sound wa\e to research dealing with sjHJCch production or x>crccption, 
tho task becomes tho more difficult tho 'higher' the phenomenon which wo 
want to study is in the speech chain. There are certain methods for the study 
of peripheral phenomena (sucli as tho movements of the orgajis of speech 
or the changes of tho air pressure in tho cavities of the vocal tract), but wo 
still lack methods to study the phenomena in the central nervous system. 

Figure 3 illustrates the application of the difFcrcnt mctlods of investiga- 
tion to the speech chain. It is not meant to coverall methods of speech research, 
nor is it possible to describe here all individual methods and instruments of 
speech analysis. They can a)! applied to various analyses with contrastivo 
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orientation as well. Many of them, however, involve some specialization in 
physiology, acoustics, and the technology of speech analysis, as well as access 
to a well-equipped speech laboratory, which naturally reduces the contransti- 
vist's interest in the application of such methods in his research. 

In addition, there are certain methods within the reach of a contrastive 
linguist not specializing in phonetics which are relevant in the analysis and 
testing of 'higher level' linguistic problems such as sentence construction, 
conveyance of meaning through grammatical constructions and the speech 
chain, and the progress of discourse in real time. As was pointed out above, 
it is largely impossible for man to perceive physical speech events objectively. 
Therefore, one of t!.e most essential applications of the instrumental methods 
for CA is simply the visualization of physical speech events. Two dimensions 
in particular are important for the point of view of the analysis and descrip- 
tion of linguistic structures larger than sound segments or individual words; 
these are the time axis of speech and the fluctuation of the fundamental fre- 
quency. 

Figures 4, 5 and 6 illustrate three fragments of discourse described in a form 
of an on/off 9 gnal on the real time-axis. {For a detailed descrii>tion of the 
instrumental method, see Sajavaara and Lehtonen 1978.) The advantages 
of this kind of description as compared with traditional transcription 
are evident: In this method, we have access to the analysis of the distribution 
of speech performance in time, which is an integral element in the linguistic 
behaviour of man. This information is of special value in the analysis of dis- 
course d;T.am»c and in all tests in which information about reaction time, 
of hes'tat on, beat on of pauses, etc, is needed. The present figures illustrate 
tracings from a four channel equipment planned for tl e analysis of discourse 
at the Phonetics Laboratory of the University of Jyvaskylii. It makes posaiblo 
the recording and analysis of simultaneous speaking turns (eg., simultaTieous 
starts, feedback moves of the listeners, or completions) as well as the chro- 
nemics of the discourse in general, which has so far been a parameter neglected 
in the analysis. Figures 7-9 illustrate tracings of a fundamental frequency 
meter as applied in the analysis of discourse intonation. 

One of the methods in speech research whuso possibilities are far from 
beir.g exhausted is the testing of the linguistic reactions of the speakers of the 
tv/o Unguages. The stimuli for the tests can bo either natural speech, iristrumen- 
tally processed natural sppeech, or sjmthetlc speech generated by moans of 
a speech synthesizer and/or a computer. 

Figure 10 illustrates the results of a preliminary test of certain phonetic cuo 
features vihose stimuli were produced by mcai.^ of a speech synthesixer.There 
are, of course, lots of problems involved in the composition, e-tecution, and 
interpretation of such tests as well as in the uec of synthetic stimuli, but they 
can yield results which are unattainable through convention il methodology. 
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Figure 3. A xnodol of tho speech chain (from Lehtonon aiid Hunno 1079) and tho c:cperimental methods available to the analysis of oach *link* in tlio chain* The innermost 
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Figures 7-9 ThrAo fragmonte of a fundamental frequonoy recording of a spontaneous tolophono^ discourao]] of two nativo 
British male speakers. In each fragment the participants apeak simultaneously, which is a rather comnaon phonomonon in 
natural discourse. I»\irther on, in each case the move of spoakor [7] must bo interpreted os a yes— no]J[quostion whor© a special 
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Figiiro 10. The responses of native speakera of English and Finnish students of English Uy 
various cues of the tonse lax distinction. The chart on the left shows the effect of the 
change of vowel duration on vowel identification. The chart on the right shows the 
respective responses to changes in the acoustic structure of the vowel. The diagrams show 
that a change in the quality or formont structure .was for the native speakers of Englis)> 
the stronger of the two cues tested. However, the change from a "lax" to a more "tense" 
vowel quality hardly affected the identifications of the Finnish students of English. On the 
other hand, changes in the duration of the vowel, which affected the identifications of the^ 
native speakers only a little, have a dramatic effect on the identifications by the Finns. 
The test thus reveals that a Finn does note apply the correct cues of identification when 
discriminating between tense and lax vowels. The diagrams are based on studios with 
synthoetic speech by Raimo and Suomi (1979). For further iiflcussion and test results, see- 
Lohtonen and Sajavaora, ods., (1979). 
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PREIIMINARIES TO THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE WORDS 
. IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 



1. Inirodnciion 

We assume that the term 'comparative* should be used to describe various 
structures relating to the process of comparison. The majority of recent works 
on comparative structures is concerned with conventional comparative senten- 
ces only (cf Bresnan 1973), a marginal treatment, if any, being given to other 
than the grammatical ized sentential means of expressing comparison (cf. 
Bartsch&Vennemann 1972, Post 1978). In this paper, we will be concerned 
with comparative words, i.e., such lexical items which relate to comparison. 
To our knowledge, English and Polish do not have complete and exhaustive 
descriptions of such words, although scholars do qualify certain lexical items 
as the exponents of comparison (cf. Huddlestone 1971, Anderson 1971). 
CJonsidcr, for example, the fol]ov.ing passage from Anderson (1971:17): 

...many simple items (verbs, propositiona, noUns) represent the same underlying 
relntions as •ovovt* comparative atructUiXJS. Consider auch dif!i)ront typos as prefer 
(•like more*), darken (*bocomo darker or dark*), exceed ('bocomo greater than*), 
beyond ^further than'), afUr (*lator than*), top ('highest point*). [...] an under- 
lying configurfttional roprosentation for audi items aoems appropriate; [., ] auch 
represontutions have ultomativ© realizations, which, in a sense, retain more of 
the abstract structuring. 

The reason why we have included the passage from Anderson's wcrk is 
that it celarly specifies certain characteristics of comparative words. According 
to Anderson, 

(1) comparative words can be of different grammatical categories; 
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(2) comparative words involve the same comparison relations as comparative 
sentences do; 

(3) comparative words and comparative sentences are alternative realizations 
of the same underlying representations; 

(4) comparative sentences retain more of this underlying representation than 
comparative words do. 

With the hnguistic material presented below, taken from English and Polish, 
we hope to support the observation that comparative words are of different 
grammatical categories. The comparative words surv^eyed in this paper will 
be adjectives, adverbs, verbs, and prepositions. 

Claim (2) logically follows from the assumption that the constitutive 
property of a linguistic expression is its relational meaning (cf, Klemensiewicz 
1958). Consequently, expressions of the same semantic type have the same 
relational meaning. Since comparative sentences involve various comparison 
relations, it is only natural to suggest that comparative words involve the 
same semantic relations. 

The plausability of claim (3) is evidenced by current ^ linguistic literature, 
especially of the generative semantics tj'pe. There exists ample evidence that 
markedly different surface expressions are alternative realizatior^ of the some 
semantic structure. Thus, we think that it is justified to assume that compara- 
tive words and comparative sentences are alternative realizations of the same 
miderlying representation. 

To ascertain whether comparative sentences retain more of the underlying 
representation than the comparative words, requires (a) prior specification 
of the relevant aspects of the semantic relational structure underlying compa- 
rative constructions, and (b) establishing which of these aspects are reflected 
in comparative sentences. 

As regards -(a), it is assumed after Post (1978), that 

(1) the basic comparison situation involves two terms, a property shared 
by these terms, and a relation of comparison; 

(2) one of the compared terms functions as the pomt of reference (standard 
of comparison) for the other term; 

(3) comparison relations can be optionally quantified, hence quantitative 
and qualitative comparative constructions should be distinguished; 

(4) the property with respect to which a relation of comparison is established 
between two terms is left unspecified in the semantic structure of qualita- 
tive comparative constructions. In such a case, it does not surface but 
is rather implied by the standard of comparison. 

Aa far as (b) is concerned, a typical comparative sentence obligatorily 
lexicalizes the terms of comparison and the relation, *bare* or quantified. 
Fillmore (1971;637) even says that one of the functions of the comparative 
construction is to make the comparison relation and tht mo termn of this 
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relation accesible. Additionally, the shared property is either given explicitly 
in the surface structure (in the quantitative constructions), or is implied by the 
standard of comparison, i.e., the second term (in the qualitative tjpo). 

The examination of the collected material showed that (a) comparative 
words reflect only some of the aspects enumerated above, and that (b) compa- 
rative words differ amoi g themselves as to Which of those aspects they reflect. 
This second findirg served us as a basis for grouping the collected material 
into the following four groups: 

(1) comparative words which denote various comparison relations; 

(2) comparative words which involve a quantified relation and a property; 

(3) comparative words which involve comparison relation and the second term; 

(4) comparative words which additionally involve *non-comparative* semantic 
elements. 

We are in a position now to discuss the linguistic material that we have 
found in Er.gl h and Polish grammars. The presentation w.U not be a systema- 
tic contrastive study, but should rather be viewed as the evidence for the 
existence of the same linguistic problem both in English and Polish. 

2. Comparative words wJiich denote various comparison relations 

A study of comparative words of this class has to be preceded by a prior 
establishir^ of the set of comparison relations. To our knowledge, there does 
not exist any account of this sort in the linguistic literature of both languages 
involved. Besides, the number of elementary comparison relations recognized 
in individual works varies from author to author.^ In view of this inadequacy, 
it is not surprising that the comparative words reported upon in this section 
denote the generally recognized comparison relations, such as superiority, 
identity and e quality. 

In English, we have been able to find two works whose authors treat 
certain lexical items as the exponents of the underlying comparison relation- 
ship. In Bach (1968:120—121), it is suggested that the verb surpass expieBses 
the same semantic relationship as more,,, than. This suggestion is supported 
by the fact the that more,,, than sentences can easily be replaced with expre- 
ssions contivining the verb surpass in exactly the same function as the marker 
more,,,thany i.e. a formal exponent of the comparison relation of superiority; 

(1) a. Bill is shorter than John, 
b. John is taller than Bill. 



* For oxomplo. Josporson (1020) ossumoa that thoro aro throo basic comparison rola* 
tions, Sapir (1044) suggosts that as many as fifteen d:P*«**nnt comparison relations should 
bo recognized. In a recent study on comparative constructions by Jurkowski (107U), ten 
distinct comparison relations have been distinguished. 
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(2) a. Bill is surpassed by John in tallness (height), 
b. John surpasses Bill in tallness (height). 

In Post ( 1 978), the adjectives same, identical and equal have been discussed. 
They function as the exponents of the elementarj comparison relation of iden- 
tity, and consequently, the coiistruct'ons containii^g theae three lexical items 
should be treated as comparative constnictions of identity par excellence. 

In our interpretation, aane lexicalizes the bare relation of identity. Jdeniical 
is regarded as the marked counterpart of same, which additionally informs 
about the commitment of the spcaivcr to the truth of the propoait 'on involving 
the relation of identity. The adjective equal is assumed to stand foi the derived 
relation of equality, i.e., quantified relation of identity. 

Our discussion of these three adjecthcs was confined to their function as 
predicatives of the copulative vex'b 6e, as in the following; 

(3) a. John and Bill are f the same \ 



(3a) represents the case when both compared terms are topicalized. In the 
case represented by (3b), the comparison relation and the standard are made 
the comment. 

Since the optii.ial lexicalization of the semantic representation imderlying 
comparative constructions additionallj hicludes tl e prcstnce, in the surface 
structure, of the property attributable to the compared terms, we observed 
that this is achieved with mme, identical and equal by adding the following 
comr^emeiits; 



The NP of (4b) can bo a nominal defining a mode of action, as in (5a), or an 
abstract measurable, but not directly observable, property, as in (6b): 

(6) a. John and Bill are [the same"] in gestures. 



identical 
equal 



b. John is 



the same as 
identical to 
.equal with 






b. John and Bill aro [the same] in height. 

{identical > 
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Except for equals whicli occurs only in quantitati\ e comparatives, the remain- 
ing two adjectives occur both in quantitative and qualitative ccn.parativo 
constructions. This observation is evidenced by tliC incompfttabilitj of equal 
with complements denoting unspecified mode of action (see (5a) above). 

In Polish grammars, we did not manage to find a dcscrciption of lexical 
items expresshig various comparison relations. Wo have only come accross 
with a written suggestion in Karolak (1972) that the words, which are evi- 
dently tl.o Polish counterparts of siirpasSy samcy identicaly equal and tile like, 
should bo interpreted aloiig the lines described above. Karolak (1972:136) 
ex])licitly ?*.ates that lexical items like rozmjldifjermty innylothety r6znii siq 
IdiffeVy hij6 podobiujjbe similaty taki $am!the sainCy przeiajzszadl exceed are the 
exponents of various comparison relationships. 

3. Comparativt words which involve a quaatified comparison relation and a prop- 



This group of comparative words includes such adjectives as long short, 
tall shorty high-loiCy loide- narrow y deep-shalloiVy large small etc. Adjectives 
of this class exist ia pr jrs of antonyms such as those quoted above. Each 
pair of antonyms is scmuntically based on the concept of scnle which for each 
pair represents the relevant dimension. Thus the jiair long short is based on 
the concept 'length', the pair large-email on the concept 'size* etc. 

One of the antonyms in each pair is the marked member of the opposition, 
the other being one unmarked. The unmarked member represents the under- 
lying dimension as a whole. In other words, there is no prcsupi)osition such 
as John is is tall attached to propositions of the form John is x feet tall. On the 
other hand, a proposition such as John is 5 fed short (with the marked member 
of the pair tall— short) carries with is the presupposition "John is short". 

It has been claimed by many grammatians that antonyraous adjectives 
are implicitly comparative, i.e. the form of the positive dega*e of these adjec- 
tives expresses the relatioiiS 'more than' and 'less than* (cf. Sapir 1944, Lyons 
19G8, Bartsch&Veimemann 1972). According to this approach, a 8en*yence like 



(6) John is tall. 

should bo interpreted as 'John is taller than the averoge height of man', 
because to say that a person is tall is to place him above the point which in 
the speaker's evaluation represents the average height of man. 

A similar interpretation of the positive degree of antonymous adjectives 
oan be found in Polish sources ctb well (see Wiei'zbicka 1971, TopoliAska 1976, 
Jurkowski 1976). Wierzbicka, Topoliiiska and Jurkowski assume that the 
Polish coiditerparts of the English antonymous adjectives express internal 
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■comparison too In the sjTitactio structures including a positive form of such 
adjectives, only one term of comparison is externalized; the second, i.e., 
the average is present only in potentia. 

We think that in the group of comparative words which denote compari- 
son relations and a property, Geis's analysis of before and after time preposi- 
tions should also be included (Geis 1970). Geis has argued that before and after 
are alternative lexical realizations of t[e subtree underlyirg earlier than and 
later than respectively (Geis 1970;237).For Geis, the following two examples 
have the same underlying structures; 

(7) a. John went home f before"! Frank did. 

[after J 

b. John went home at a time which was fearlier") 

[later J 

than the time at which Frank went home. 

To our knowledge, there does not exist in Polish a study in which time pre- 
positions are explicitly interpreted as expressing comparison relationships. 

4. Comparative ivords which involve 'bare' comparison relation and the standard 
of comparison 

4.1. Comparative adjectives tn Polish 

From the morphological point of view, the adjectives to be discussed in 
this section are derived from nouns through suffixation.* The adjectives of 
this .typo define the shared property indirectly. In uttering them, the speaker 
assumes that the des'gnatum of the noun stem of the adjective suffices to 
specify the property unambiguously. 

Smdlkowa&Takiel (1977) distinguish seven different suffixes with which 
denominal comparative adjectives are formed. 

a. Si (fix -ski 
e.g. oko snajperskie — 'sniper eye' 

oportimizm lewacki — 'leftist extremist opportunism' 

b. Suffix ^otvski 

e.g. zygzaki picassotvskie — 'psoudo-picassian zigzags' 
fryzura bitlesoivska — 'The Beatles hair style' 



* The Polish oxamplofi given in thia section are duo to Sni61kowa and Tokiol (1077). 
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c. Suffixes -i\\y> 'Czj/y -niczy 
e.g. cykhpie spojrzcnic — *cyclopcan look' 

ucliodzcza dola — *refugean fato* « 

d. Suffix 'Oivaiy , ^ 

e.g. tyczkowaty iiilodzieniec — *rod-like youngster' ^ 
skrzyniotcate loze — *fcnmk-likc bcd^ 

e. Suffix -asty 
e.g. kleszczdste pake — *cla\vs-like fingers* 

konopiasta eziipvyna — *towy shag* 

f. Suffix -aly 

e.g. pyzatc dzieei — *doughuut faced eliildren* 
gqbczata twai^z — *spongy face' 

g. Suffix -xsiylysiy 
e.g. substinieje khiste — *gluey substances' 

jedtcabiste rzQSy — 'silken eyelashes' 
Gauelko (1977) aJditioiuillj meiitioncs t^\o other adjective from-noun form- 
ing suffixes: 

h. Suffix 'Ow 
e.g. kredowa blado^6 — 'chalky pale'^ 

alahastroica cera — 'alabaster -like complexion' 

i. Suffix -a7i 
e.g. Iniane wloQy — 'flaxen hair' 

slomiane v,'i\sy — 'strawy moustache' 

Considering the link between comparative adjectives and the noinis they 
modify, two distinct cases can bo distinguished according to Heinz (1957)» 
Case (1) is illustrated by the following example: 

(8) inina nlariska — 'uhlan look' 

Heinz says about expressions lilce (8) that tho entity denoted by the burfaco 
noun (minalluuk) is similar to the same entity {mina ulanalxMan look) denoted 
by tho designatum of the nominal stem of tho adjective {ulanlnhlan). The 
second term of comparison [mina ulanaluJilan look) docs not occur in the 8urfac<5 
fltructuro but is defined by tho nominal stem of the adjective. 

Case (2) is illustrated by (9): 

(9) dzlecipyzate — 'doughnut faced children' 
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AecordiTig to Hf'mz, in exvi'essious like (0), the entity denoted by the surfaoo 
noun {(Izunldnldreii) implies an objeet ^vhich is perceived as simihxr to the 
entity denoted by the nonihml stt ni of t he ad jeetivc (pyzrjldougnlmis). 

It seems to us that considering the Hnk between comparative adjectives 
nnd the nouns they modify, htill unotlior case shoxdd be distinguished as well. 

Consider the following: 

(10) slupowate nogi — *pi"«^'-^'^^^ '^8^* 

In expressions like (10), the entitj denoted by the surface noun (nogillegs) 
is similar to the entity denoted In the nominal stem of the adjective {slupyl 
pillars). 

8m6lkowa&Tekiel (1977) observed that Polish has comparative adjecti- 
ves which, from the inoii)hok)gical point of view, are compounds of the tyi)e 
N+Adj: 

(11) M-elnopodobny — 'wool-like' 
ezlekoksztaltny — •jnan-like' 

These compounds have the adjectives podohnylshnilar and ksztaltnyllike 
as the second constituent of the compound. Their function is to denote the 
comparison relation. The function of the noun stem is to specify the second 
term of comparison, i.e. the standard. 

4.2. Comparative adverbs Polish 

According to Grzegorczykowa (1975) and Smolkowa&Tekiel (1977), there are 
in Polish comparative adverbs. They fall into two morphological groups: 

(1) suffixal adverbs, formed from denominal adjectives with the suffix -o' 
e.g. moralitdowo uproszczony — 'simplified in the morality play manner: 

(2) profixo-siinixal adverbs, formed with tl.e prepositional prefixesj)o-and 2-, 
and the suffixes -u and -a: 

e.g. zachowat siQ jjo prostacku — 'behave like a boor* 

akcentowa6 z mleiiska — 'speak with the accent characteristic of 

ISastem provinces of the Pre-War Poland' 

These comparative words inform about the simihirity of the subject and the 
entity denoted by the nominal stem of the adverb, in respect of tlib action 
specified by the verb. 

Suffixal adverbs are formed from denominal adjectives ending in -ow-, 

'Otvat'y 'Sk-y and -ast'i 

(12) albumowo wydana monografia — 'album edited monograph' 
kolnierzoxvato rozszerzony — 'collar-like extended* 
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ttkiorsko podkre^lic tragizni sytuacji - 'to emphasize the .seriousness 
of the situation theatrically' 

(Irzewiasto rozgal^zioiic zjh — 'tree-like remified veins' and directly 
from nouns: 

(13) szczeniaczo caiowac — 'teenage kissing' 

wilczo szczerzyd z^by Svolfish grin' 

Considering the morphology of the prefixo-sufTixal coniparati\e ad\trbs, 
three subgroups can be distinguished. The first group includes those adverbs 
which are formed from denominal adjectives ending in -sk< 

(14) po aktorsku — Mike an actor' 

po dzentelmensku — Mike a gentleman' 

Group two onchules adverbs based on iuljectives ending in suffixes oilier than 
sk . The adverbs of this group are formed with the prepositional prefix po- 
and the dative of the adjective: 

(15) po cywihienui — Mn a civilian way* 
po wioseimemu — 'in a spring f. shion* 

Finally, group three comprises ad^erbs formed with the prepositional prefix 
2- and the suffix -a: 

(16) a niemiecka — Mike a German' 

z wileiiska — Mike a resident of Eastern provinces of the Pre-War 
Poland' 

4.3. Comparative verbs in English 

Duszak (1978) observed that in English there are verbs which express 
a resemblance of behaviour bet^vecn t^vo entities. She has in mind such verbs 
as to ape, to dog, to tvolfe etc. 

(17) a. John aped his mother. 

b. Reporters have dogged him for years. 

c. He wolfed the entire salad. 

The verbs of this class are of the same general pattern 'X acts like Y', where 
X stands for the agent and Y for the designatum of the verb. The verbs of 
this semantic class imply an object which fulfills a comparative function, 
it is used to show aai analogy that exists between it and some other object. 

In the above case, the confrontation of the two terms is performed in terms 
of behaviour. But such a confrontation can also be performed in terms of 
various physical qualities such as shape, colour, consistency etc. Duszak 
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dieting uiblied two cla&scb uf \erbs cxpr^jsauig resemblance of physical proper- 
ties between two entities. Tlie first class is of the genral pattern *X beccmes 
like Y': 

(18) The bridge arched across the river. 

Tlie second class is of the pattern *X make Y become like Z': 

(19) John arched the branch. 

These two t^-pes of verbs point out to the fact that X/Y acquire some features 
which make it biinihir to the idea inherent in the designatum of the implied 
object. 

5. Coitiparaiict words which addiiioyially involve *non co7n$arative' senmuHc 
elements 

The comparative words of this class invol\ o various con^parison relations, 
alongside with other *non comparati\ o' semantic elements. We suggest that 
the verb prejer, mentioned by Ajxdci'son, qualifies as such a word. It is irre- 
lc\unt whether the analysis of prefer hito like and 7nore is detailer'. enough. 
We think that e\ en a more refined semantic decomposition of this , erb would 
re\cal the presence of a semantic element representing the relation of su- 
periority, indicated in Anderson's interpretation by more. 

Postal's discussion of tlie verb remind (Postal 1970), is a lOther instance 
of aft analysis postulating a combination of a semantic element representing 
coiiiparisoii relation with another non comparative semantic element. Actually, 
Postal does not say that remind relates to comparison at all, however, he sti- 
pulates that similar be an underlying element in the semantic structure 
of this ^crb. In his analjsis, remind involves the predicates STRIKE and 
SIIIILAR. The entire analysis probablj' cannot be maintained, but the fact 
that tlic \erb remind involves the comparison rela'"on of similarity is indis- 
putable 

In her work, Duszak (1978) discusses verbs 'Ike models caricature^ pattern^ 
paraphrase etc., to which slic assignes the general pattern *X produce Z in 
relation to Y*. 

(20) a. John caricatured his aunt. 

b. She patterned her dress after her sister. 

c. He paraphrased her words hi his own way. 

Duszak does not specify the relation in which Z stands to Y, i.e. the object 
produced to the original. It is plausible that the relation here is that of simi- 
laritj. If so, then a more acciu:ato pattern should be something like 'X pro- 
duce Z similar to Y'. If our interpretation of the verbs models patiern^jparody 
and the like is correct, then they should also be subsumed under tlie class of 
comparative words. 
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6. Conclusicns 

The general conslusions that we want to empljasize are as follows: 

(1) English and Polish have lexical items which, in various w^ajs, relate to the 
process of comparison; 

(2) these lexical items are of different surface categorj^; 

(3) they reflect only certain asjjects of the semantic relational structure under 
lying comparative constnictions; 

(4) they differ among themselves as to which of these aspects they reflect. 
We hope to have suffieientlj supported (1) and thus provided justification for 
undertaking of a detailed crosslinguistii studj of Avordb relating to comparison. 
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DEFINITENESS, PRESUPPOblTION, AND ANAPHORICITY IN THERE- 
SENTENCES AND ADJECTIVAL PREDICATE CONSTRUCTIONS 



Zkkon Jaranowski 

Unirertiiv of hklt 



In the paper "Definiteness in there-sentences", Language 2, June 1978, 
E. Rando and D. J. Napoli suggested, witli strong empirical support, that 
such terms most tyi^cally used to describe restrictions on there-sentences, 
as definiteness and indefiyiikness be replaced by anaphoricity and non anapho- 
riciiy. 

To substantiate this suggestion, they tried to generalize the term *non- 
-anaphoric' as "the most accurate and sjiitactically testable** (309). In the 
concluding part of. the paper they *Svould like to suggest that this typo of 
analysis can be fruitfully applied to many other syntactic phenomena*' (311). 

In the present paper, my intention is to analyse the reliability of the above 
intuitions on the part of the authors when the choscii grammatical corpus 
is the adjectival predicate constructions (Roscubaum 1967:100-108). 

To start ^vith, let us recall that, up to now, the syntactic classification of the 
corpus under discussion has been based on eitlier syntactic (e.g. Rosenbaum 
1967:100-108) or semantic (e.g. P. Kiparsky and C. Kiparsky 1971, or 
JackendofF 1972) criteria. Putting aside the sjTitactic criteria for obvious 
reasons' the competing semantic criteria in our case will be anaphoricitylnon- 
anaphoricityy on the one hand, and Jactivitylimi-Jactivity as correlated with' 
presjipposition placemmty on the other. 

According to Kiparsky and Kiparsky (1971), syntactic differences among 
the variants of complementation arc correlated with semantic differences. 
Most of the sjntactic reality in a given sentential sequence can be explained 
and determined by such contrasti\e notions of semantic value as factivejnon- 
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/active. In this way, semantic tlifFerences between facti^e and non-faciivc 
eomplement paradigms can be related to their sjiitactic differences. 

The division into factivejnon-faciivc is based on the deep-structure level of 
linguistic representation. As far as the grammatical corups chosen for the 
present analj^sis is coneeriied, closest to the factive deeps tructure are con- 
structions of the type; 

(1) a. John is happy about sth] John is happy (about the fact) 

Jolm lives in London j that he lives in London 

b. T am a^\'are of sth ) I am aware (of the fact) that 
John lives in London] John lives in London 

— and, closest to the non-faetive deep structure, might be, e.g.: 

(2) a. Sth is likely 1 ^^^^^V "^^^ 

Tom lives in London] in London 

b. Tom is eager for sth | [Tom is eager for Tom to live 
Tom to live in London] |in London => 

(Tom is eager to live in London 

It bhouhl be stressed, though, that the abo\e mentioned controlling func- 
tion of factivit)/nonfacti^ity is^tlictlJ correlated with presupposiiion place- 
ment. In sentences (1), with factive complement, the speaker first presupposes 
that the embedded clause expresses a trnc proposition, and then makes some 
o//eer rt55c/'^*o// (tells something else) about it — according to the intei'pretation. 
"I presuppose that John lives in London and assert that he is happy about it*\ 
As the presupposition is the first step judgement on the truth \aluo of a given 
proposition on the l>ai"t of the speaker, the only conclusion that may be drawn 
IS that fac ti^ it) depends on presupposition and not on assertion. In contrast 
to the facti^ e \ariimt, there is no presupposition on the part of the speaker in 
non faeti^e clauses (2) hi which the speaker first asserts in the main clause 
that the proposition Toin lives in London is likely. In this way, the 'likelhiess* 
of the proposition blocks anj- preceding presupposition placement, that is 
why the non-faetive clauses are semantically simpler. 

In contrast to the above interpretation, JaekendofF*s approach (1972) to 
the problem shou s a variety of distinctions. First, presupposition placement is 
determined directly on the surface, and not in the deep structure, though it 
remains a purelj aemantic notion and retains all its seiuanto sy ntactic relations 
and controlling potentialities ^\hieh are characteristic of the system of Tact" 
Second, according to Jackendoff (1072.241), "a well formed semantic inter- 
pretation of a sentence must be divided into Focus and Prcsuppositloii. ''If so. 
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also llon-facti^e variants (2), contrai j to the theon of Tact', ninst have their 
presuppositions, hence the division into Focal and Inherent Presiipposition in 
JackendofF's sjstem - the foinier correspoiidiLg with the non factive, 'non- 
prcsnppositionar variant of the Tact* theory, and the latter, v\ith its factive 
coxniterpart. 

According to its tenn, the focal presupposition and its placement are 
strictlj related vrith the notion of fo< us and its as&ign7iwd, **We use the term 
focus of a sentence to denote the information in the sentence that is a&sximtd bv 
the speaker not to be shared bj him and the hearer, and presupposition of a 
sentence to denote the information that is assumed bj the speaker to be shared 
by him and the hearer" (Jaekeiidoff 1972.230). In this sense, our discourse is 
natural if suecessiv e senttuctS6/<are presuppositions, that is, if the tvso speakers 
agree on vs hat information the} have in common. The 'ne^vncss* of the infornia 
tion denoted bj the focus is formal!} explicated phonologicallj bj a special 
stress placenlenty and senmntically, h} the observation of a special Rtile ofFuCus 
Assignment (Jackendoff 1972.240). **the semantic material associated with^ 
surface btnicture nodes dominated b> F is the Pocus of the sentence. To derive 
the presupposition (focal), substitute appropiiate stmariiic variabhs for the 
foci;ssecl materiar'. 

From what the nile says, then, tht .ipproj^riate semantic variables are to 
be substituted for the Focus - to fomi a focal presupposition y The variable 
must be chosen in such a wa^ t hat **it defines a coheient class of possible con 
trastsv\ ith the focus, pieces of iiiformation that could equally vsell have taken 
the place of the focus in a sentence, v\ithiii bounds limited by the language^ the 
discourse, and the external sitxiation' (Jackendcff 1972.243). The condition on 
the choice of a giv en variable, then, is that the v ariablc have the same semantic 
form as the focus. To shoA\ how it v\orks, let us analyse our non factive, 'non 
prcsnppositionar examples (2 a, b). in the following discourse: 

(3) u. A: AVhere does Tom live now? 

H: It is likely that he lives in London 

A: Well, it is possible that he does but I*ni not quite certain. 

b. A: Say, Tom is eager to live in London 
B: Oh, no! He is mncilling to live there. 

In the abo\ ^ examples, the marker F dominates both likely and possibhy on 
the one hand, and eager and umdlling, on the other. Tliese are contrastive 
variables oiihi, i>ame semantic What is shared by the speaker and hearer in 
these sentenceti then, and what is presupposed as a result, is 'the sameness' of 
the semantic form. The information which is not shared by the speaker and 
the hearer, the 'uevsness', is represented bj the respective, contrastive variables 
which are correlated vsiih and dominated bj the focal part of the utterance. 
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It 18 characteristic of this tyjKj tliat both - presupposition phcetnmt (*the 
samt-ness' of the semantic foiiu) ami cunirafititt variahhs absignmenty take phice 
within the main clause. 

\Mien under a closer examiuation, the above semantic i-elatioiis characte- 
ristic of the tj-pe under discussion shou a specific resemblance to the paradig 
matic relations appearing on the syntactic Ic^el of linguistic description, at 
least when they refer to the principle of subsiiitctioii: 

(4) a. Syntactic form (*the sameness of): 



It is 



probable 
likely 
possible 
♦probably 



n 



(that he lives in London) 



b. Semantic form (*the sameness of): 



It is 



o 



improbable 

possible 

probable 

likely 

probably 



(that he lives in London) 



o 



semantic (coutrastive) variables 
If ii i.s .>i>, presuppositional placement hi this tjpe is based on subjective, 
^uhstitntiofud concept of the objective identity of the scinnatic /om according 
to the '\ crtiial* dimensiuu ^^1♦H h is charactt-ristic of the paradignmtic relations 
ill .S3'ntax: 

(5) a. (*oncept: Piessui)positioii 
I 

' the samcness-'l [ i-objectivej 
of semantic | 
form j 



b. Semantic variables: 
I -fsubjective on 
the part of 
nj the speaker 

*neATOess* 



Focal substitution — "within bounds 
limited by the language, the discourse, and 
the external situation". 
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To compare nou, the inJureni presuppoaition belongs to quite a difiuruiit 
Miiiiension* in this «eme. First, it is not based on the concept but on ohstrvaiion 
and reflection on the part of the bpeaker and Juust be bu[)pleniented b^ something 
neiVf uhieh is not shared by both the speaker and the hearer. The presupposi 
tion being placed on tlie embediled clause as a rule, the refulenee between the 
presujiposition and the neu information (assertion) on the ;)art of the speaker 
resembles, contrar\ to the previous tjjic, rathei *suitagmatic\ Miorizontar 
relations: 

(0) Tom is happy (ab. the fact) that he lives in Loudon 

; I 

[l-siibjeetiveT'' f-f objective"! 

-I ^n^\niess' J L+fact J ^ 

To sununarize, here is the forjnalization of the two presuppositions. 

b. Inherent \Tresuj)position 



+0I3SERVATI0N and 

REFLECTION 
+LINEAR 

(*s3Titagmatic') 
+OBJECTIVE 

-*NEWNESR' 



(7) a. Focal Presupposition 

>«UB«TITUT10N 

Cparadigmatie') 
+GOXCKPT 

+OBJECTIVE 

(semantic form) 
-'NEWNESS*-. 
4- 'NEWNESS* 
(semantic va- 
riables) 

Owing to the fait that these two })reMipj)ositions belong to two different 
^^imen^ion.s' of linguistii realization, the .sentences with inherent presupposi 
tion (0) are, in fait, 'two presuppositionar because the inherent presupposi 
tion, as rt-sidthig from OBSERVATION, triggers the focal presupposition auto- 
matiealh . Jt depends onh on the kind of discourse whether the focal pro- 
supposition involves semantic variables, or not: 

(8) a. A: Tom is happy that he lives in London 

H: Yes, he really is (happy) 

b. A: Tom is happy tiiat he lives in London 
B: But ho is unhappy that he lives there^ 

The referential relatiim between the two presu])positions ma\ be general 
ized, as follows: 
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(9) II. Focal Presupposition 
CHOICE 2 
\ 



— I. Inherent Presupposition 
CHOICE 1 
\ 



r IMPLICATION]*- Stimulus I - f+OBSERVATION and] 
[-i-CONCEPTUALj [ REFLECTION J 



(semantic Form) 
\ 

CHOICE 3 
I 



[ 



<Enibe(l(le(l Clause) 



VARIABLES"! " St'm"l<'s 2 
+SE]\L\NTIC J 



r+SUBJECTIVE] 
L+'NEWNESS' J 

2. 

3. 

n. 

<jMnin Clause) 

Ln ersely, the type with focal presui>i.osition, as based on CONCEPT, is a 
'one-presuppositionar ty pc: 

(10) I . Focal Presupposition 

CHOICE 1 
I 

; r IMPLICATION] ^ Stimulus 1 

L+conceptualJ 

i 

IT. CHOICE 2 

r+SEMANTIC VARIABLES] 
L+SUBJECTIVE J 



2. 

3. 

n. 

<Main Cluusc). 



. <Enibe(lde(l Clause) 



From Avhat has been presented up to no^\ , it is easj to notice the importance 
of temporal referente in the clasbification of the btructures imder disciiBSion. 
Thus in the typo (9), the placement of inherent presupposition precedes the 
placement of focal preaupposition. Using other words, we might say that the 
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placcinciit of inherent prcs apposition stinuilatt«> the placement of focal pre- 
supposition which, in turn, stimuhitos a subjccti\c and optional placement 
of the seiuantic variables. Contrary to this tjpe, in type (10), the placement 
of focal presupposition is a primary coneeptutil stiniului> for the in\ olvonicnt of 
above incntioued semantic variables on the part of the siKjaker/hearer. 

The .seeoiul \ ital ubser\ at ion is the possibility of correlation between factual 
orientation ami definltentsSy on the one haiitl, and between conceptual iniplioa- 
tion and indefinitenesa, on the other. AVe might biin])l\ say tluit factual orienta- 
*'on entails tltfiniteness uu the embediled clause whereas conceptual impliea- 
tion entailb hKlofinitcness on both clauses. Now, it is enough to correlate the 
contrast dcftnitelindefinitc with the temporal itfircncc of the two t^pes luuler 
ilisLUSsion to draw the comlusiou that the primary placciueikt vm tlu* t\pe (9) is 
definite, and the 6tco/K/«n/ placement is idnefinite: 

(II) II. Focal Presupposition I. [nhorent Presupposition 
1 ^ _ 1 



r IMPLICATION] 
+CONCliFrUAL 
1 

. r VARIABLICS] 
[-fSKiM ANTIC J 



r+OBSICRVAT[0N' 
L i-DKRXITE 



\ 1 

[^DlOFlXLTli] 

It should be observed here that the foial presupposition has a double 
temporal referenee tKpeiuling un whieh Mijuension' is under discu^^sion, 
IStriitly, if foial piesu]>posit jon is Momuiated* b^ inherent presupposition, 
it is secoiidarv; if, however, it Mominatcs' semantic \ariables (Scrtieal* di- 
mentiion), it beeoines prinuir\ ami defuies these \ariables seiuanticall} . As a 
result, the foitd presupposition, lontrarj to the inherent one, is primary 
exclusively* in tyiH? (10): 

(12) I. Focal Prcsupi)osition: *tlie sameness' of semantic 
1 form 



niMPLICATION 1 

L+conckptualJ 



1 

j f+DKFINITK] 

I IL SEMANTIC VARIABLES V <Embeddc(l Clause) 
[^DEFINITE! 

The abo\e tempral and definite/imlefinite conilitloniiig stands for a funda- 
mental chtSbifitationahprinciple in a number of English striictuits. Further, a 
number of semantic eoutrolling contrasts are strictl) correlated with this \ery 

8U 
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principk*. As K. Haudi* and I). ,J. NaiJoli imliiaU* ''there are strong euiaioc- 
tiims, and ofteu oul\ .subtle distiuet ions among the members of eaeh of tlio 
iwo cuiitrastin<5 .sets, on the one lunul, topic, theme, presiipiK)sition, de- 
iiniteiK\ss, unaplioru it \ , initial jjo.sltiou, and old infi»rnnitioii, im the other, — 
loniinent, rheiue, lom.s, indeflnitencss, nou-aiuiphoiieit} , final position, and 
new information** (IOTS.:JOS). Although the> refer ih\6 obser\ation to the 
lorpns of then sinti nius, \Ne luaj prove now tluit the hanie is charaeteristie 
of the eorpus under diMiission. Let us analyse, fir.st, tho snrfaee-stnicture 
representations of the se(|uenees: 



There are tijjjeis in India 

It is likely t h»t he lives in 'Lon(h)n 



(13) a. There 

I 



4 uniMY 

1 TOPIC 



4 ^^'JT1AL J 



uiv tigers in India 
I 

■-I SUBSTITUTfONAI. 
-1 CONCEPT 
f-'VERTICAL" 
-f-CH()IOE 

-definite] 
■-hcomiment; 

-1-RHEiME 
+ FOCUS 
+ NON-INITIAL] 
■+NON- ANAPHORIC "1 
+ NEVV INFORJIATIOnJ 



b. It 



is likelv 



that ho lives in 
London 



-f- DUMMYl 
+THEME 
4-TOPIC 
i- DEFINITE"! 
L-hlNITIAL J 



+ SUBSTITUTIONAL 
-h CONCEIT 
+ 'VERTICAL' 
i CHOICE 
- DEFINITE] 
-f-COMMENT" 
+RliEI\IE 
+ FOCUS 
+ NON-INITIAL] 
■+N0N-ANAPHORIC 



_+NEW INFORMATION] 
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Tlieai»alu^\ lictumi thcso t\\o .stiut tiinv^ bt liig ob\ ioius now , lei u^ ubhvr\c^ 
aililitioiaalU that both of tliein b{lon«^ tu ihv t>pc in wl ich tl.c plumuoul of 
till* iuiti«il iluiniin ar^uiueuto ha^ bivn til^gertnl bN .snitax antl not meannig 
(see (J. LeiH'h IU74. 185). In case of (13a). aceoi'dmg tu K. Raiulo and D. J. 
Napoli (1978.308), '*thvre iiuscrtiou, \ it wed funetionally, is a transformaliou 
iltvsigiuil to proN ilk' a dummj tlic nu m lupit dofinito in forni (witness the 
the in lln'n), in initial position m a Mutiuce which would othenvise have 
none. The eonuutnt is ino\ed out of initi<il position yo that it ma^^' be more 
.^trongh enipha.^izi'd or focu.^sed upi#n." (sic also Tluinatization in G. Leech 
1974.1118). In thi' second secjuonee, (13b), 'it' duplieates the real theme '*he 
li>eh in Loiulon" ai> a result of the applitalion of extraposition trausforinati(n», 
for the same reason. 

What the riwuhr should obsci \ e now ih that though the argument ll\es 
in Lumlott" lon.^ist.s of^^eparalc vlefudtt items, <ind though defniiUf(%.<^'^ bi longs 
to the .-ami' iuntrasti\e set ^^^^ pn^iuppoi^itioit does (Rando ami Xapoh 1978. 
308). no pre.sujipusition ean be phieeil on it in t^pe (10). This hupptns beeause 
it is not the deiiniti'ne>iii of the indlvnlml ttuns in the argument (clause) that 
ileterminis pie^opposition plaeenant iu t^ (10) but the indcjiniteness of the 
wliitU Jnj>!onuJ ihiin le.snlthig from a ])i iiu«»i ilj^ prcsuppo.sed conceptual implica 
tionof theseiiuintic/u/?M on the part uf the speaker (inthe main clause), and of 
his chun a of i»ne of t he optional semantic v ariables. In this way, tho definiteness 
of an I.vilatid end>ediled clause has been 'indelinitlzed' and, in a sense, *neutra- 
lizeil' - \\hii'h may be eonfirmeil by the neutrality of the 'dummy' hutial^ 
argument it'. Inthib respect, a pot entialdefiiut ene^soft he embedded argument 
hai> been bluvixed, ti>gether with its .s\i»tac tii positional pre\erbal orientation. 

(14) *TKat he lives in Loudon is likely 

In this M'use, both, there-exist.Mdial .struetures and the ones represented 
here u^ t> jm' (10), are senumticall> oiimted bj focal presupi>osition exclusi\ely 
and. in faet. belong to the same type. 

As «i residt of the abo\e argumentation, an important correlation may he 
inferreil, naniel\, that the argument *'that he lives in London" corresponds 
strietlj' to Milsark's hypothesis (1974, 1077) referring to there existential 
sentences - that in list there-sentences what is predicated as existing is tho 
euiire Hot - so that the ciuantifiers (a, the) on the individual members arc 
irrelevant, as it is in (Rando and Nupoli 1978:301): 

(15) a. A. What s worth visiting here? 

B. There's the park, a very nice restaurant, and the library. That's 
all as far as I'm coneenicd 

— and, in oui' example: 

(15) b. It is likely that he lives in London 
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The above examples explain \v li} deliuitts n\v allow eil in lii>t there sentences 
(ICui) ami in embedded arguments (lob), and why the whole list in existential 
sentences, on the one hand, and the ichole, embedded argument, on the other, 
bliould be classified as indefinite. In existential sentences, the 'newness' is an 
optional potential CHOICE of variables within a previously determhied se- 
mantic FORM of these variables within a gi\en list, in the sentences under 
diseussion, the CHOICE is the focal part of the juain clause imposing its 
indetiniteness on the whole embedded chuisc (argument) regardless of the 
definite/'indefmite eontnist hi the indi\idual members of this clause, and its 
factual orientation when in isolation. The above mentioned an<dogy is sulficient 
to generalize tluit the contrast of definitencssylndefmitcness is nut a clear cut 
and reliable chussifieational de\ice when referred to the structures under 
eojnparison (loa, b). What really counts in this classification is that the speaker, 
before uttering his message, is left with a double CHOICE. First, he must 
deteimine whether his message will start with the reflection of a real world or, 
converselv, with his conceptual CHOICE of semuntie FORM. Once he has 
ehu^eii the hitter alternati\e, his subsetpieut step will be the CHOICE of one 
of the optional SEMANTIC VxYRlABLES limited by the previously chosen 
semantic FORM. 

Now one inav easil} notice that this double CHOICE is strictly correlated 
with the sei|ueiice ot'TlMK and the notion of 'NEWNESS'. This eorrelation, as 
the present paper confirms at length, ma} be best exposed by the contrast 
anaphorie/mui-«iiiaphoiie provided that the notion of anaphoricity is used in 
it^ broader sense (Kuno 1072). Traditionally, the anapiioric/non-anaphorie 
eontrast is eurrelated with a 'forward' (anaphoric) or 'backward' (non-anapho- 
rie) linear orientation in a sciiitenee of discourse (though, as in the present paper, , 
it may also operate in a ^downward' and *up\\avd' dimension). According to 
KuTu) (1972), a given NP (here, argument) is anaphoric w hen it refers to some- 
thing known or familiar to both speaker and hearer. What will be anaphoric 
Ml tiiis sense in mv corups then will be the embedded argument in type (9) 
w hieli has been based here up to now on the principle of definiteness and in- 
herent ijreMijjposltion, and which is represented by a considerable number of 
struct uret<, .such as. Definite Names, Cleft Sentences, Tenii)ral Subordinate 
Clauses, Noiirestrieti\ e Relatives, Aspectuals, iterati\ es. Prepositional Quan- 
tiJiorss (E. 1. Keenan 1071). If the discourse stimulates the i)lacement of both 
iiihrreut and focal prasuppositiuns (as in (9)), the embedded clause will have 
anaphoric ('forward') reference — reflecting the hiformation shared by the 
speaker ami hearer, then the main clause will be marked kataphorieally as 
revealing *newness\ At the same time, the said main clause starts working 
4inaphorieall> m a 'downward' direction when exposhig the speaker's choice of 
semantie FORM, limited to him by the language, the discourse, and the exter- 
nal situation. The type with focal presupposition alone, (10), will, naturally, 
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take only vertical dimension into account in which the anaphoric ('downward') 
choice of semantic form will precede the katapLoric choice of semnatic varia- 
bles ('newness'). 

Here nn^ the concluding observations resulting from the present paper: 

a. ac< !ing to the suggestions of the authors of the paper "Definites in 
There — sentences", their concept of the superiority of the contrast anapho- 
ric/non-anaphoric over that of definite/non-definitehasbeensupported empiric- 
ally in this paper when referred to the adjectival predicate constructions, 

b. the definite/indefinite contrast does not work as a reliable classifica- 
tional instrument in the conips under analysis, 

c. a strong inclination fs felt by th^ author of this paper that the contrast 
anaphoric/non-anaphoric in the sense described in thifi paper be considered as 
overlappirg the contrast focal/inI:erent presupposition and, maybe, topic/- 
/comment, and theme/rheme (see G. Leech 1974:198 — Thematization). 
Owing to its classificational valours, it might, when formalized as, e.g. ANA- 
PHORIC CHOICE/NON-ANAPHORIC CHOICE, even eliminate the above 
competing contrasts, 

d. what is to be additionally stressed is the superiority of JackendoflF's 
interpretation of presupposition ('each sentence must have its presupposi- 
tion') to the one presented by Kiparsky and K5)arsky (1971) ,owing to the 
fact that the former allows much deeper penetration and description of the 
semantic reality of the structures under discussion, 

e. as a surface-stnicture classificational contrast, the anaphoric/non-ana- 
phoric device may be confirmed as to its reliability by its corresponding deep 
structure Functional/Thematic Relations (the term used by Jackendoflf — 
1972 : 29): 

(16) a. Tom is havpy Tom lives in London 

I I 

RESULT.. JANAPHORIC") 

[CAUSE J 

b. Something is significant Tom loves Mary 

I I 

LOCATION. fANAPHORICl 

[THEME J 

c. Tom is eager for something Torn to go to London 

I 

NON-ANAPHORIC 
SOURCE 
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THE CATEGORIES OF SLAVIC VERBAL ASPECT, 
IN ENGLISH GRAMaiAR* 



MiDHAT RlDJA170Vl6 
UnicertUv of Sarajno 

1.0 The aspectual categories of perfective and iivperfeciive have always 
been considered tjpical of Slavic lai,gufig€S, while their value in the grammars 
of otler larguoges has been tLoigLt rather marginal. A number of authors 
have found that ana)cgous categories may be used in formulating a few gram- 
matical rules in seme Geimanic lahgucges, including Eiiglish, but their signi- 
ficance in those lai guoges has been judged as quite minor compared to Slavic 
langiieges. This is so — these authors claim — because the difference between 
the two asfeetual categories is morpholcgically marked in Slavic languages,, 
but not, as a nile, in Germanic iargucges. My main point is that, in spite of 
the lack of ove/t markers (the lack is indeed not total), the perfective-imp er- 
fective dichoteniy plays a very important role in English grammar: firstly, 
many regularities in that grtir^mar iLat have up to now been completely missed 
can be stated by means of these two categories, and, secondly, some regular- 
ities that have previously been observed but have been rather awkwardly 
formulated and without sufficient generality can now be set up succintly 
and rigidly, in the manner of full-fledged grcmmatical niles. 

1.1 The results of my work on verbe.l aspect have appeared in three 
publications {Ridjanovi(5 1972, 1973, and 1976), the most comprehensive being 
the book A synchronic study of verbal aspect in English and Serbo-Croatian^ 
which contains the material of my doctoral dissertation submitted to the 
Department of Linguistics of the University of Michigan in 1969. Most of 
v/hat will be said here is to be found in these publications. The present paper 

* A somowliat difTorent voreion of this paper was presented to tho 14th International 
Conforoiico on Polish English Contrastivo Linguistics (Boszkowo, 7 — 10 Docembor, 1977). 
Tho revisions made in the present version are based on critical observations of Conference 
participants and, in particular, of niy opponent dr. Jan Busiocki, to whom I owe sp^^cial 
, gratitude for valuable comments. 
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is a report on those results of my work that have special relevance for English 
grammar, supplemented with some new insights into the place and function of 
aspect in English and in grammar in general. 

2.0 Before presenting the rules in which the two Slavic categonca of 
verbal aspect can be used in the description of English, I would like to sketch 
out the main points of my reanalysis of aspect as a general grammatical 
category. 

2.1 Of the various extant views of aspect, I have adopted as the basis 
for my own analysis the one proposed by Hockett in A course in modern 
linguistics in the following sentence: "Aspects have to do, not with the location 
of an event in time, but with its temporal distribution or contour". (Hockett 
1958.237). Another possible qualification of this view of aspect would be to 
say that while tense accounts for the grammatical phenomena deriving from the 
rdative time of the action or state expressed by a verb (that is relative to tha 
moment of utterance or mental conception), aspect accounts for the phenomena 
stemming from the absolute time of the action or state of the verb, from its 
inherent temporal features that represent its "temporal contour", which 
does not change with a change of tense and which is present in both the finite 
and the non-finite manifestations of the verb, in fact most characteristically 
in the most neutral form, the infinitive. I would like to point out that the 
notion of temporal contour has been especially profitable in my work. 

2.2 Although verbal aspect is usually attributed to verbs in isolation, 
especially in Slavic languages where a large majority of verbs carry built-in 
morphological markers of aspect, we will consider as aspectual all those 
grammatical phenomena that derive from the temporal contour of the pre- 
dicate phrase. This means that although the verb generally occupies the central 
place in the determination of aspect due to its central position in the predicate 
phrase, it is also possible for adjectives and nouns to be aspectually marked 
in a grammatically significant way. For example, the English progressive 
(which, hj my view, is only one manifestation of a more comprehensive aspec- 
tual category correspondhig to the traditional imperfective asject) is equally 
acceptable in all of tlie following sentences: 

(1) He is joking. 

(2) He i? being funny. 

(3) He is being a nuisance. 

2.3 In order to establish relevant aspectual categories, I concentrated 
mostly on the sjixtactic constraints traceable to asjectual features of pre- 
dicate phrasts. Thus, I eaablished an opposition of two asjjectual categories 
in Engl.sh corresponding to the Slavic imperfective-pcrfective opposition 
7iot by studying the meaning of isolated verbs forming such an opposition 
(I regtird m-nor distinctions in the meaning of verbs, surh as those introduced 
by prefixes in Shivic languages and particles in English, as properly belonging 
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to the study of the phenomena traditionally kno\Mi by the German term 
aktionaari), but on the basis of the follo\vii.g difference in syntactic behaviour of 
verbs and VP's in English and Serbo-Croatian: 

(4E) While he was coming here, (4SC) Dok je dolazio ovamo, 
he met a friend. sreo je jednog prijatelja. 

(5E) *While he came here, (6S0) *Dok je do§ao ovamo, 
he met a friend. sreo je jednog prijatelja. 

There are, in fact, a large number of sjntactic contexts to which the two aspec- 
tual categories 'react' differently; the difference shows either as a difference 
in grammaticality (as illustrated by (4) and (6) above) or as a meaning dif- 
ference, as in: 

(6E) You must know her. (6SC) Morate je poznavati. 

(7E) You must meet her. (7SC) Morate se upoznati s njom. 

The main verb in (6) is imperfective and the modal meaning of the sentence 
(in both langiages) is "logical necessity**. The perfective in (7), however, 
rules out this meanii-g and assigns to the sentence the modal meaning of 
"obligation". Another difference helv^een (6) and (7) is reflected in the time 
rpference of the main verb: the imjericctive veib of (6) refers to present time, 
the perfective of (7) to a future point of time. 

2.4 The points of the foregoing paragraph were brought up only as an 
illustration of how syntactic criteria can bo used in setting up aspectual 
categories in a more rigid and, therefore, I think, more satisfactory way than 
can be done by studying semantic differences between individual verbs. 
Other grammatical rules of English makir^ use of the 'imperfective * and 'per- 
fective* aspects will be set out in sections 5.1.1 and those following it. 

3.0 My notion of syntax, especially as regards syntactic categories which 
are not overtly marked, owes much to Benjamin L. Whorf and his idea of 
covert categories set out in his article "Grammatical Categories** (Whorf 
1966:87-101). The central heuristic device that Whorf introduces is the 
device of reactance used to designate grammatical manifestations of covert 
grammatical categories. Whorf*s ovn\ example is the English intransitive 
whose 'reactance* is the lack of the passive participle and of the passive and 
causative voices. Thus, Whorf *s reactance is, in fact, the precursor of "trans- 
formational potential** used by transformationalists in the establishment of 
deep structure (i.e. covert) grammatical categories. I have elaborated on this 
device by assigning to the notion of reactance any of the following grammatical 
manifestations: the possibility or imposibility of fitting a category into a 
specified structure (which I have called positive and negative reactance respect- 
ively), and meaning differences between the categories beirg contrasted in 
sp-jcified syntactic frames (which I call semantic differential reactance). Thus, 
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I say that iniperfective and perfective are categories of English grammar 
because they 'react* grammatically to the structures uf scnttiiCes (l)/(5) und 
(G)/(7) in paragraph 2.3 above: imperfective shous positive reactance to the 
structure (4)/(5), perfective shows negative reactance to tlie same structure, 
and, together, tliey show semantic differential reactance to the structure of 
(6)/(7). This "reactance theory**, in my opinion, can account for what has 
been hailed as a major contribution of tranbformational theory, leavirjg the 
asterisk* (the typographic mark of negative reactance in my terminology) 
as, perhaps, its most important claim to fame. 

4.0 Here now is the diagram of aspectual categories and subcategories 
which I have found it necessary to posit in both Ei^glish and Serbo-Croatian 
to account for the reactance of aspectual nature that I have examined: 

TOTIVE 

/\ 

DURATIVE PUNCTUAL 

/\ 

Extensive Torminative 



4.1 Non totive and tothe correspond to traditional imperfective and perfect- 
ive aspects respectively. The older terms wevo found inadequate because they 
imply that 'perfective* verbs designate the completion of the action expressed 
by the corresponding 'imperfective*, which, apart from being based on an 
idea of aspect inconsistent with my o\to, is hardly true of a large number of 
aspectual pairs, such as vidjeii — vidjaii ('see* — 'see occasionally*). I find 
that the signaliiig of the completion of the verbal action, in Slavic languages 
usually by means of a prefix, is moxc in the nature of an aktionsart. I have, 
in fact, kept the term '])erfective* for an aktionsart occurring with two sub- 
aspects of the totive aspect (see Ridjanovid 1976: 107 — 111 and diagram on 
p. 112). The term toiive has been adopted because it represents best what 
I find to be the cumnion aspectual denominator of all traditional 'imperfective* 
verbs, the indivisibility or totality of the temporal dimension or contour 
associated with them, even if the verb implies duration of some time, as with 
totive durati\es (see section 4.5). The applicabilitj of tlie two major aspectual 
categories in English grammar, illustrated in section 2.4, will be presented 
more fully in sections below, after a brief account of the other categories 
figuring in the above scheme. 

4.2 The aspectual difference between the two subdivisions of non-totive 



NON-TOTIVE 




STATIVE CURSIVE 




Pormnnont Non-pormanont Gonorio Spocifio 
Stative Stotivo Cursive Cursive 
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aspect, the ones I have called stative and cursive, is reflected in the following 
examples: 



Stative 

(8E) *While the room measured 

3 by 4 metres, the picture 

fell from the wall. 
(8SC) *Dok je soba mjerila 3x4 

metra, slika je pala sa 

zida* 



Cursive 

(9E) While we were measuring 
the room, the picture 
fell from the wall. 
(9SC) Dok smo mjerili sobu, 
slika je pala sa zida. 



(lOE) - What a/e you doing? 

— *I know English* 
(lOSC) - Staradi§? 

— *Znam engleski. 



(HE) ->Wlmt are you doing? 

— I am learning English. 
(llSC) - gtaradiS? 

— U2im engleski. 



These examples sliow that the temporal contour of statives is totally devoid of 
any progression or development of either the state denoted by the verb or the 
time occupied by it — hence we cannot use any segment of it for a temporal 
reference of any kind (since, in fact, there are no segments), as illustrated by 
(8), nor can a stative co-occur with a grammatical category showing pro- 
gression in time of whatever is expressed by the verb, such as the Eiiglish 
progressive and the Serbo-Croatian pravi prezent ('real present tense*), as 
shoAvn by the examples of (10). None of these restrictions apply to cursive 
verbs, as evidenced by the corresponding sentences in the right-hand column. 

4.3 While the two sub-categories of stative aspect share the syntactic 
reactance set out in the forcgoii.g paragraph, they have differences of their 
own based on the following i-eactances: 



Permanent 
Stative 

(12E) *The following day the 
highway began to join 
Belgrade and Ni5. 

(12SC) *Sutradan je autcpub 
poiJeo da spaja 
Beograd i Ni5. 



Non-Permanent 
Stative 
(13E) The following day he 
began to hate hen 

(13SC) Sutradanju jepo6eo 
mrziti (or: zamrzio 
i juje). 



(14E) *He stood up and resembled 

his father. 
(14SC) *Ustao je i sliCio na 

svog oca^ 



(16E) He stood up and felt 

emberrassed. 
(15SC) Ustao je i osjedao se 
. zbunjeno^ 
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I have given here only two reactances: one, illustrated by tlie examples of 
(12) and (13), showing that a jicrmanent stative cannot, and non ^ermanent 
Btative can ,be used in structures designated to conv cy the idea of a momentary 
inception of stated the other, illustrated by (14) and (15), showing that a 
permanent stative camiot, and a non-permanent btati\e can, be conjoined to a 
preceding totive VP, if the tenses of the conjc . d verbs are the same, 

4.4 The cursive verbs and/or verb phrases can be subdivided into generic 
and specific cursives on the basis of the following reactance: 

(16E) While they travelled, she (17E) * While they were travelling to 

thought he was ideal for her, Turkey, she thought he was 

ideal for her, 

(ICSC) Dok su putovali, niislila je da (1 7SC) *Dok su i utovali u Tursku, 
je on idealan za nju, mislila je dc je on idealan 

za nju. 

Thus, generic cursives — typically verbs Tviid VP's denoting habiatual actions 
— can be used in an adverbial time clause setting the temporal frame for a 
co-ex tensive non-permanent stative, while specific cursives — verbs and VP's 
indicating single events of some duration — cannot be so used, 

4.5 The totive aspectual category can bo divided into two major sub- 
categories, one consisting of totives which not only can, but must involve 
duration of some time, i.e. duration longer than a point of time, the other 
subcategory being the punctual aspect of verbs whose actions are conceived of 
as taking place at a (mathematical) point of time. Thus, durativo totives 
can be modified by time advcrbials denoting periods of time, wLile punctual 
totives cannot be so modified: 

Durativo Totive Punctual Totive 

(18E) Ho tjat (for) about (19E) *Ho fell down (for) 

ten minutes. about ten minutes. 

(18SC) Pcsjeo jo desetak (19SC) *Pao je desetak minuta. 
minuta. 



(20E) She ate it all up in (2lE) *Sho coughed in ten 
ten minutes. ten minutes. 

(20SC) Pojela je sve za deset (21SC) *NakaSljala so za deset 
minuta. minuta. 



* ThiB is also manifostod in tho incapacity of Serbo-Croatian pormanont stativos, aa 
contrasted with tho capacity of Sorbo Croatian non-ponnanont stativos, to fonn what I 
have called tho inceptive aktionsart indicating tho beginning of a state or action, fre- 
quently formed with tho prefix za , e.g. tnniti - zamrzitiy but stajaii (*to cost') — ^zastaja* 
ti, mirisali — zamiri^ati^ but *H6iti — ^zastiSiii. 
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4.6 It is also possible to subdivide the durative tutive category into two 
subcategories on the basis of the fact that we ca.*not reverse the adverbialsof 
(18) and (20) and still have grammatical bertcnccs. This is becaui>e tl.e tem- 
poral contour of verba like eat tip and pojesli implitb, in addition to duration, 
a terminating point, absent in verbs like sit for some time and jjosjtsii. I have 
called the subaspect of the fr mer group of verbs tenniiiative, that of the 
latter group extensive, 

5.0 Having thus outlined the scheme of aspectual categories that I find 
need to be posited in jdiglibh grammar us a result of contrustive investigation 
in relation to Serbo-Croatian, I will now take up each category, or rather 
each pair of binary categories, to show how they can be used in formulating, 
simpler and more general rules relating to some settious of English grummar,. 
than has so far been possible. 

6.1.0. First, let us see what use we can make of the most general aspectual 
dichotomy of uon-toti\e versus totive in the interpretation of the meaning of 
English sentences with modal verbs. Before discussing the details of the 
co-occurrence of these aspectual categories with individual modal verbs, 
I should point out that the nou-totive aspect in English is a more compre- 
hensive category, which can be manifested by the component of durativeness. 
contained in the meaning of the verb itself (as in kiiow)^ by the progressive 
and the perfect occurring with any verb, and by a feature which I have 
marked (+ repetitive) and which pan be signaled cither by a frequency 
adverbial in the same sentence or by general context. In coimection with the 
last feature, I should point out that I have not been ^olc to establish *itera- 
tivo* as an independent aspectual category, but only as an aktionsart of 
cursive subaspect of non-totive. 

5.1.1 A general effect of totive aspect co-occurring with verbs preceded 
by modal auxiliaries is to decrease the number of possible interpretations of 
the modal. This is partly due to the fact that totive verbs co-occurring with . 
modaJa tend to have only future time reference, which automatically rulcs^ 
out some possible interpretations of individual modal verbs. 

6.1.2 This effect is seen at work in the first modal that we shall look 
at, the modal must: 

(22) He must drink. 

(23) He must drink a glass of milk. 

The aspect of the main verb in (22) is non-totive, in (23) it is totive. As Or 
rosult of the asjjeetual difference, the modal in (22) may mean either *obliga- 
tion" or 'Icglcal ntxceeHy", while the same modal in (23) can only mean 'ob- 
ligation *. 

6.1.3 Somewhat similar reactance to the two major aspects is found iit 
the VP*b combined with the negative form of can: 
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(24) She can't read Chinese writing. 

(25) She can't read the wliole book. 

In addition to the meaning of 'ability* or •permissicn* (which are more pre- 
cisely called in the negative 'lack of ability or permission*) shared by both 
sentences, sentence (24) with non-totive aspect may also have the meaning of 
logical neetssity which, when can is negated, is also labeled 'inadmissibility of 
supposition*. This last meaning is rendered in Serbo Croatian as NP mora 
da ne. . and is easier to grasp if we expand (24) with something like **.,.or else 
she would have helped me read my Chinese letter**. 

6.1.4 We will now use could in a pair of sentences different with regard to 
the non-totive : : totive opposition in the VP: 

(26) They could save 1,000 dinars a month. 

(27) They could save her from bankrupcy. 

While the conditional meaning of couldy paraphrasable as would be able to 
and usable both as a 'pure* conditional and as the 'soft* version of can, is 
present in both (26) and (27), co^dd in (26) can also be interpreted as the 
simple past tense of can, i.e. it can mean were able io^ which the could of (27) 
•cannot. If we uant to put (27) in the past, we can make it only into contrary- 
-to-fact past, formed by means of the structure could + perfect ivfinUive, 
This usually creates leamiiig problems for Serbo-Croatian speaking, and pre- 
sumably also Polish speaking, learners of English, bcwise Serbo-Croatian 
and Polish lack correspondents of the English perfect hthnitive, though the 
totive verb associated with niodi and moc (can) also denotes only contrary-to- 
-faet past. The simple pedagogical nile would now be: 

To trtinsloto the post tonso of Sorbo-Croation mo6i and Polish woe, use could iper- 
feet infimtxve if tho mam vorb is totivo ,oUiOr\viso U80 present infinitivo after could 
for factual past and perfect iiifmitivo for contrary-to-fact past. 

5.1.5 The only difference- which the totiveness feature brings to VP's 
used with may and viiglu is to limit the time reference of the 'probability* 
meaiih.g of these modals to future time; compare the following sentences: 

(28) He may know that. 

(29) He may find out about that. 

The same is true of can and could used with the meaning of 'probability*, 

6.1.6 Will exiress^ng the speaker's supposition about a present state of 
affairs is compatible only with non-totive verbs, as shown by the difiercnce 
b ctwcen the following two sentences: 

(30) You will know my brother. 

(31) You will meet my brother. 
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6 1.7 I will now present in tabular form those characteristics of English 
modals which are conditioned by the aspect - totive or non-totivo — of the 
verb or verb phrase with which they associate. 



Modal 
Auxiliary 


Foaturos of moaning of tho associated VP 


— sharod by totivo and non- 
-totivo VP's 


— spocifio to non-totive 


MUST 


obligation 


logioal nocossity 


CAN'T 


lack of ability 
or pormission 


inadmissibility 
of supposition 


COULD 


'would bo able to* 


*wns/woro able to* 


WILL 


futurity, volition, dotonnina- 
tiou, otOt 


supposition about a present 
situation 


MAY-MIGHT 
CAN.COULD 


pormission and 
future possibility 


present possibility 



(Note. Only the shared meanings of wjny might and can could ore considered. The 'ability* 
meaning of ^.an-could is not sensitive to change of aspect,) 



5,L8 Tho pedagogical implications of the foregoing considerations about 
the meaning of English modal verbs in relation to the two basic aspects 
found in Slavic languages as (generallj) morphologically distinct pairs should 
now bo easily seen. Slavic letinxers of English can use a readily recognizable 
grammatical distinction in their native language for easier mastery of some 
fairly complex grammatical phenomena in the English language. Naturally, 
the pedagogues still need to work out tho details of tho methodological plan 
for mastering these phenomena. 

6.0 Another area of Eiiglish grammar which can be significantly improved 
upon and simplified by moans of my scheme of aspectual categories is the use of 
tenses in English. These would include tho he + -ing forms, which I treat as 
one possible overt manifestation of the more fundamental category of non- 
-totive aspect. Tho same applies to perfect tenses. In fact, since the English 
progressive / am xvriiing it means 'I am engaged in tho process of writhig it* 
and the perfect / have icritten it means 'It have the property of having written 
it*, they are both so obviously non totive that there is no need to argue this 
point. 

6.1 Before discussing tho details of a new approach to the use of tenses 
in English, I need to ask yon to take another look at my aspect based classific- 
ation of English verbs in section 4.0 (which, incidentally, I believe to bo 
valid in a great number of languages) to observe that it quite clearly embodies 
sometliing in tlie nature of a dine (in Halliday's or the systemic sense of the 
term): the left-most category of permanent stativcs is made up of verbs such 
as pertain, consist, belong^ which, regardless of grammatical context in which 
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they arc used, imply considerable duration of what they stand for. In fact, 
their duration is unlimited in the sense that it is often co extensive uith the 
very exibtcnce of the subject of uhich they predicate soinethii*g. As we go 
from one category to the next from left to right in the diagram on page 86, 
the intrinsic duration of ^vhatc^cr the ^erls signify bcccmts more and more 
limited until we ccme to the rightmost category of punctual verbs, which 
are conceived of as taking place at a point of time, i.e. uhose duration, psycho- 
logically speaking, is zero. 

6.2 Let us first look at the be + -iiig forms, Shice the piinuiry semantic 
function of tho jirogrcssi^e is to denote relative duration of what is meant 
by the verb, there is an intercstii g relationship bct's^tcn the asjects and sub- 
asjiccts as I hu^e posited then and the use of the English prcgressive: the 
more limited the iutrliisic (or 'Uxical') duratioi^ of a cib becomes — as happens 

hen wc niovc from left to right in our diagram — the moi'e likely it becomes 
that the ^ eib w\\\ combhiu Avith the prcgre&si^ e form for expression of relative 
duration. Onlj toti^e durati^ e foims, being durati'N e iutrnsicallj', do not share 
this tendency. I Avill take up individual asj^ctual categories to examine 
implication of this general relationship for the use of the ^.regressive with 
each time. 

6.3 Permanent static cs denote, as their name suggests, permanent states of 
limited duration and therefore never combine 'with the progressive'-'. The 
establishment of this aspectual category helps us make more precise the well- 
-known but usuallj rather loosely formulated rule that 'certain* verbs, which 
denote various states, are not used with the progressive. We can say that of 
the two categories of statives, permanent static es are never used ^vith the 
progressive, ^vhile non permanent statives may bo so used. Verbs which 
belong in the permanent stative category denote a property of the subject 
or its relation to another entity, e.g. pertain, contain, helong, deserve, strike 
someone as, relate, surround (the last two only with inanimate subjects). Pre- 
dicates of permanent stative aspect also include most surface structure ad- 
jectives, such as tail, deep, expensive, fat^, and the overwhelming majority of 
surface structure nouns. As to the use of the progressive form, the simple 



* In tins sontonco *novor* moans 'novcr oxcopt in roally outlandish stylos of fanta- 
By anting or ultra mudorn puotr>\ In such stylos almost anything goes, and the study of 
fiuch v\ ntinga should bo undortakon, in my opinion, only after tho grammar of moro 
down-to-otirth styloa is full> undoratood. In any caso, a controativoly basod study is 
hardly a placo to discuss points of 'outlandish* grammar. 

* Tho pormnnont stato lubol aliould not bo takon litorally. As most othor grammatical 
labels. thiS ono also fita only tho 'typicar mcmboi's of tho catogory, its so callod 'prime 
annloguos*. Thus fat, although not a •pormononf stato of indiiriduol living boings, is 
QspiXitiKtlly a pomianont stativo bocauso. amung othor things, it caiinot co occur with 
tlio progroeaivo form, aa funny con, for example. 
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new rulo would bo: 

Never use a progressive form with a permanent stative. 

6.4 Non-permanent statives are t3rpieally made np of verbs indicating: 
(1) a mental state: knoxvy understand^ believe^ remember^ realize, stijjpose; (2) an 
emoiional state: like, love, admire^ care, appreciate; (3) passive perception: 
sniellt taste f feel. Non permanent statives, normally used, do not combine 
with the progressivo. Ho^vevor, they are different from the perm^vuent statives 
in that it is not impossible for them to eo-oeeur ^v^th the progressive. This 
may happen if the speaker wants to suggest that the state or eondition indicated 
by a verb is not completely static, that some development of the state or 
eondition is implied. Usually, it is the Intensity of the (emotional or mental) 
state that is considered. Someone ^\ho did not like England at first but began 
to like it later might, at one point of her or his stay there, say: / am liking 
England more and more. This seems to bo more likely to happen with verbs 
indictttix*g emotional states than with the other two subgroups of non-perma- 
nent statives. But generally speaking, it is possible to use a non-permanent 
stative in the pro[;ressi\ e form whenever the idea of development is eompatible 
with the meaning of the verb. 

6.5 Generic cursive predicates typically denote habitual actions and their 
verbs are therefore must fitthigly used with simple tenses. However, contrary 
to niles usually found in school grammars, the^e verbs can be, and indeed 
quite often are, used with the prcgrcssivo. This happens csj.ccially when the 
verb is modified by a liraiting time adverbial such as atjdxiring that tiine^ 
theselthost days, etc., or if it serves as a time frame for a punctual verb: 

(33) Those days she was watching TV every night. 

(34) He was working in a motor factory at that time. 

(35) Tom was playing in a jazz-band when he bought that trumpet. 

Often, a generic cursive is used ^\ith the progressive without a limiting time 
adverbial in the same sentence. Then it serves to emphasize progression of 
the (habitual) action rather than to state the mere fact of its havhig taken 
place. The progressive is also used fur stylistic reasons, niostlj for vividness of 
presentation. However, since Slavic languages require the use of 'impcrfectivo* 
verbs with habitual actions, learn rs witli a Slavic language background who 
wrongly identify their imperfecti^e aspect ^\ith the Ei^glish progressive tend 
to o\criiso the progressi^c, extending it to almost all cases of habitual actions. 
Thej should bo warned that, although it is sometimes possible to use the 
progressive in such cases, it is dofiniteij not this uauul form to bo used with a 
majority of habitual <\ction vcibs. 

0.6 As specific ciirsi\ c is the aspect of a predicate phrase indicating longer- 
•tlian-a -point single event, the progressive is the usual form with which this 
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aspect is realized: 

(36) He was working in his garage that day. 

(37) She was sewing all day yesterday. 

(38) He was playing the trumpet when I came in. 

However, the progressive is not the obligatory marker of each occurrence of 
specific cursive aspect. In sentences like (36) and (37) the simple tense would 
be just as acceptable; indeed the use of the progressive in such sentences 
may add an emotional note, such as irritation of the speaker at what is being 
said. This is another fact that is often misrepresented in school grammars, 
which usually make it appear as though the progressive is obligatory with 
verbs modified by an adverbial specifying that an entire period of time was 
occupied by the action of the verb. In fact, the use of such ad verbials, makes 
the progressive, as an extra signal of duration, somewhat redundant. The 
case of (38), however, is different: here the, progressive is obligatory. This 
happens every time a single event serves as the time-frame for another point- 
like event, or, more generally, whenever one of the time points filled by a 
single event of some duration coincides with another point specified somehow in 
the sentence, the immediate discourse, or the general context. This provides 
us also with a very useful obl'gatory rule for the use of the present progressive: 
this form must be used for single events going on at the moment of utterance, 
since one of the time points occupied by the event must coincide with the 
moment of utterance. 

6.7 The subdivision of totive aspect into durative and punctual has im- 
portant consequences for the use of the English progressive. The durative 
subasf ect may not be used with the progressive to denote an on-going action, 
whether past or present, whereas the punctual is frequently used with that 
function. In fact, only those totive durative VP's which I have called ex- 
tensive (see section 4.6) can at all be used with the progressive; the meaning is, 
then, that of 'immediate future*: 

(39) She is stainyg here for two days. 

That terminative verbs cannot be used with the progressive is sho^Ti by: 

(40) *He is building his house in two weeks. 

Punctual verbs, however, are freely and frequently used with the progressive: 

(41) He is reachmg the top. 
. (42) I am beginning to learn English. 

(43) A rock is falling down. 

(44) We are leaving tomorrow. 

(45) He is knocking on the door. 
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These examples show that a variety of meanings can be conveyed by different 
punctual verbs used with the progressive. Since a punctual verb indicates, 
an event conceived of as taking place at a point of time and since a point 
cannot Mast', the progressive form used with a punctual verb never really 
means duration of the event itself. Rather, it refers to one of the following: 

1. Attendant circumstances prior to, and/or after, the point-event, inclu- 
ding the event itself, as in (41) and (42). 

2. The temporary event which leads to the point event indicated by the 
punctual verb, with both events being of the same basic nature {to be falling 
down and to fall down are of the same nature, but to be reaching the top could 
mean merely climbing towards) it as in (43), ^ 

3. A series of point-events in close temporal proximity, as in (45). 

4. A future event. ^This meaning is not restricted to punctuals). 
Which meaning will be conveyed depends on: (a) the lexical meaning 

of the verb, and (b) the other elements in the VP and sometimes in the sen- 
tence or even a broader context. An isolated sentence may be ambiguous as- 
to two or more of these meanings. Thus, for example: 

(46) He is breaking the box now 

is ambiguous as to meanings (1), (2), and possibly (3); 

(47) She is hitting him 

is ambiguous as to meanings (2) and (3), and every punctual verb with an^ 
element of voluntary action in it may, in the progressive form, also have 
blended in it the meaning of a 'planned future event', uiJess it is deliberately 
excluded by context. 

7.0 A nu-nber of important points in the use of the English j)erfect tenses 
can be clarified and made more specific by means of the new system of aspect- 
ual categories proposed here, as I will try to show now. 

7.1.0 Starting again from the left-most category of permanent statives^ 
we discover that the perfect very rarely co-occurs with this category. The 
reason is not difficult to find: the perfect inevitably limits the time reference,, 
in one way or another, of the verb with which it is used: since permanent 
statives typically denote permanent states, it is to be expected that they will 
be 'resistent* to a form whose basic function clashes with the notion of perma- 
nence. Thus, the sentence: 

(48) This rock has weighed a hundred pounds 

strikes uil as illogical and for that reason also perhaps ungrammatical. 

7.1.1 It seems that there are only two ways in which permanent statives 
can bo used with the perfect. One is in a sentence with the illocutionary force 
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of indirect siatemeni^ such as: 

(49) Until now this problem has pertained to grammar 

taken as an abridgement to something h'ke "You have been saying that this 
problem pertains to grammar" with the understatement and you will 
probably, as usual, change your mind now". The other possible use of per- 
manent statives with the perfect is in combination with the past tense resul- 
ting from a past simple such as the follcwirg; 

(50) The house measured 100 by 75 feet. 

The understanding is that the house no longer exists, i.e. that the permanent 
stative measure is coextensive Avith the time of the existence of the subject 
to which it serves as predicate. In indirect speech (50) becomes: 

(51) She said that the house had measured 100 by 75 feet. 

Another use of perfect with this aspect is found in combination with the word 
always: 

(52) He has always resembled his father, 

especially if this is said in response to a claim like "He now seems to resemble 
his father more than his mother." 

8.0 In addition to the foregoing reactances which permeate whole sections 
of English grammar, the new aspectual categories are manifested in a host 
of other individual reactances or selectional constraints which, thovgh indi- 
vidual, are not less significant from the point of view of English grammar 
taken as a whole. It is to some of these individual reactances that I will now 
turn. 

8.1. 1 Avill first demonstrate a rule of great pedogcgical value which I find 
to be a very convincing example of the indisfensability of settii g up in English 
grammar the two aspects corresponding to, the Slavic 'imp erfective* and 
'perfective*. Namely, no grammar of English has yet been able to account 
systematically for the fact that we can say: 

(53) I wish you knew my brother 

but not 

(54) *I wish you met my brother. 



* This is ono of tho illocutionary acts that I have added to Austin's list on page 98 
of his book cited in tlio bibliography. Tho illociitio ary force of "indirect statomont'* 
would attach to ovory sentonco ^^!l08o contents arc clainiod to bo true by u person othor 
tlian tho epoakor himself, but wit!iout explicit infonnntion about tho claim (which is 
thorofi^ro diflbiont from closer to surface phonumona of tho traditional distinction bet- 
v/oon diroct and indii'oot speech). 
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which idea must be expressed by: 

(5) I wish you would meet my brother.^ 

Now, the simple rule is: 

After msh expressing present desire use past tense of tht verb in the com- 
plement clause if the verb isnon-totive and woxild'\- verbstemif it is totive. 

8.2.0 A set of reactances of the non-totive/totive dichotomy is related to 
what structuralists called concatimtive verbs, i.e. verbs which, though not 
modal, arc followed by the infinitive (with or without to) of another verb 
which completes their meaning. They have traditionally been included in the 
class of verbs of 'incomplete predication*. 

8.2.1 First, let us look at the verbs begin and stop (the latter in the sense 
of cease). It is a long established fact of Slavic grammar that Slavic verbs 
corresponding to these two verbs cannot be concatinated with 'perfective* 
verbs. This is true of English too, as can be seen from the following positive/ 
/negative reacatnce: 

(66) He began to live/stopped living in China. 

(57) *He began to stay/stopped staj'ing in China for 3 weeks. 

In the latter example I have deliberately chosen what I have called a totive 
durativc verb phrase (cf. ^.5) which, unlike a totive punctual, obligatorily 
involves duration of a period of time that we might logically suppose to have 
a beginning and an end. However, here, as in so many other cases, logic and 
grammar do not go hand in hand: the temporal contour to totives 
IB perfectly 'solid* so that no section of it — including, its initial and final 
points — can be used for any grammatical refierehce. 

8.2.2 The following three reactances with concatinatives involve expre- 
ssions frequently used in spoken English; the ensuing rules are therefore 
important even on a fairly elementary level of English grammar. 

(68) He seems to know the answer. 

(69) *He seems to learn the answer. 

(60) He has yet to learn the answer. 

(61) *He has yet to know the answer. 

' It is a curious fact that, although ftiany grammarians have established aspootuol 
catogorios corresponding to totivo and non totive, they have not shown what part those 
categories play in tho etructuro of English sontoncos. Curme, for instance, divides English 
verbs on the basis of aspect into four catogorios (Curme 1931:373), two of which cor- 
respond to the traditional aspectual dichotomy between iniporfectivo and perfective. 
In another sootion o£h\a Syntax (1931:402-3) ho talks about the subjunctive used after 
tptahy but doos not relate it to his aspects. With him, as with most other scholarly tradi- 
tionalists, aspects seem to bo purely logical catogorios with little direct relevance to- 
flyntatio well-formedness. 
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(62) She would/might like to see the old chxifch. 

(63) ♦She likes to sec the old church. 

These examples show that seem will be linked only to a verb of non-tofive 
aspect and have yet to to one of totive aspect, while like will take a totive verb 
as its complement only if preceded by a modal. 

. 9.0 What are the deeper grammatical roots of these and similar constraints 
is not quite clear to me at this moment. Certain constraints of an aspectual 
nature on verb phrase conjoining (cf. Ridjanovid 1976: 60—62) seem to be 
related to the constraints involving concatinatives, although I have not been 
able to set up a more general rule that would unite the two types of con- 
straints. These matters need to be clarified by further research. Besides, the 
aspectual categories that I have posited are relatable also to the category of 
transitivity in verbs, the number and the mass/count dichotomies in nouns, 
and to some bther grammatical phenomena that, at first blush, seem quite, 
unlikely to have aujrthing to do with aspect. They open up new areas of re- 
search, which, if undertaken on an abmitious scale, would, in may opinion, 
bring about major advances in the description of English. 
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COMPLEMENTATION IN MOD GREEK AND ENGLISH 

A. Kakouriotis 

Th4 OrnduaU School of Political Sci$nec9, PanUioi 

1. The complementizers 

Modem Greek complement claTises no doubt deserve a whole thesis. The 
present article will therefore be rather sketchy since it constitutes only a part 
of a whole thesis. We shall be dealing with the following complementizers: 
(a) Tta, which is also a Mood marker ; (b ) oH (pos) which corresponds to the English 
complementizer 'that'; (c) pu, 'that' used mainly with Emotive Faotive 
predicates (see sections on *Tactives** and particularly on "Asgertives** 
where all predicates are classified according to their syntactic and semantic 
properties). 

1.1 Some Facta 

Modem Greek has lost its infinitive construction, which English still retains; 
it has never had gerundive form? like the English -ing; so, we shall mainly deal 
with what Ghomsky (1973) has called 'tensed sentencesV Since person is 
* morphologically copied onto the endings of the verb, it is hardly plausible 
to talk of Equi-NP deletion, that is, there is no reason to postulate an NP 
subject since NP'subjects are optional, as I have shown in Kakouriotis (1978). 
Thus the English sentence: *I want to come* is translated into Modem Greek 
as Oslo na erOo, where both the matrix and the complement verb show with 
their identical endings -o that they both have as their subject the 1st person 
sign personal pronoun eyo T. 

* The only exception being the non^finite adverbial parfcioiplo when used as a com- 
plement of some "emotive** prodicatos. In such oasoa the complement -participle is nor- 
mally a verb of perception, knowing, learning; 

xarika viepondas se 

I was glad seeing 'you 

I was glad to see you 
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On the other hand, in in tlio scae of a complement clause with a non split 
subject, such as the English 

(1) a I want you to come 
its Greek equivale:it will be *^ 

(1) b 9elo na evQis 

where the difference of verb endings between matrix and complement verbs 
shows that we have different subjects: 1st person in the matrix and 2nd 
(here singular) in the complement, na is the Modern Greek complementizer 
corresponding to the English 'to'; it is here followed by what traditional 
grammars call the Subjective Mood. Whether there is a Sulbjunctive in Modern 
Greek is, however, debatable. As A. Martinet has pointed out "We could 
not speak of a subjunctive in a language which does not possess subjunctive 
forms that are distinct from those of the indicative such as 'je sache' and 
'je sais"'. (A. liartinet (1960:45), English translation). Modern Greek does 
not seein to to have such a distinction and the endings -co, -eis, -eh -oofiBy -ere, 
ovVy can occur in either Mood. What distinguishes Indicative fronai Subjunctive 
are are the Mood Marlers (MM) «a, to, and as wliich cliticizo to the verb that 
follovs^s. 

Actually, as far as na is concerned, it can be used with either Subjimctive 
Aorist or Indicative Aorist or Subjunctive Perfect or Perfect Indicative. 
Notice that the Aorist Indicative and the Persent Perfect Subjunotive are at 
least in one sense synonymous and can be used indiscriminately: 

(2) clpizo na oftase soos ke avlavis. 

(Ind) 

I hope MM he-reached safe and sound 
I hope that the arrived safe and sound. 

(3) olpizo na oxi ftasi soos ke avlavis. 

(Subj.) 

I-hope MAI has reached safe and sound. 

But since tlie Perfect subjective and the na +Aorist Indicative are nsed 
interchangeably and since na +Subjunctive can have the same fun'jtion 
as na+ Indicative, is it really necessary to postulate a Subjunctive Mood? 
However, I should think that for our description it is convenient to postuIi*tc 
a periphrastic subjunctive made up of MM (Mood Marker) Indicative, which 
might enable us to cover also cases like elpizo na eflase. 

1.2 The for-phrase in Modem Greek 

Many linguists have reacted against the spuriousness of the for-to comple- 
mentation and have suggested that there has never been a for-to complemen- 
tizer at aU. Whether this is right or wrong is a matter that does jQot concern 
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our analysis here, as we are dealing with a language that lias no infinitive con- 
structions.^ However, a for-phrase does appear in Modern Greek where the 
matrix verb is an impersonal expression. Kimball (1971) has discussed the 
frequent ambiguity of for-phrases as between „dativeaon adjectives" and as 
part of an embedded complement. Jonsider the follo\ving sentence: 

(4a) It is good for the economy for everyone to hjvve a job. 

In the Greek gloss of this sentence, the *for' of the Dative on adjective must 
stay where it is, but the 'for' of the embedded complement is unneccbsary, 
as instead of a 'for to' clause we have a subordinate "tensed" clause. 

(4) ine kalo ja tin ikonomia na exi o kanenas mja dulja. 

It-is good for the economy MM has article everybody a job 
In English there is an ambiquity in the sentence: 

(5) a It is good for John to stay here, 
as to whether it is good for John only: 

(5) b It is good for John (to stay here] 
or to whether it is good in some absolute, generic sense: 

(5) c It is good [for John to stay here] 
In Modem Greek, on the other hand, only the first reading is possible: 

(5) d ine kalo ja to jani na mini eSo. 

It-is good for Article John MM stay Aor. Subj. here. 
The generic sense requires a constniction made up of copula-f Adjective 
with a na complement in which Janis is the nominative case subject: 

(5) e ine kalo na mini o janis eSo. 

It is good IMM Article John here 

1.3 The Oerund and Modem Greek 

From tho semantic point of view there is a relation between factivity 
and gerimdives in English. It was Jespersen (1924) who first noticed that 
tho infinitive seems to bo more appropriate than the gerund to denote the 
imaginative (unreal). This was taken up by D. Bolinger (1967) who observed 

* In fact, as has boon pointed out by Choinsky, tho 'for* 'to* constructions derive 
from Subjunctives, i.e. a) from b): 

i it is ossontial for him to do that 

ii it is ossontial that ho do that 
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that there is a properly semantic constrast between nominalizations carried 
by -ing and those carried by the infinitive. This contrast is, according to hinx, 
one between two aspects; reification vs hypothesis or potentiality. At about 
the same time the Kiparskys wrote what has now become one of the classiot- 
in the literature of linguistics: their article entitled Tact , There they proposed 
that infinitival nominalizations derive from the sentential objects of non- 
factive predicates, and that gerundive nominalizations derive from the senten- 
tial objects of factive predicates; in other words, that the surface contrast 
between infinitivals and gerundives can be explained in terms of faetivity. 

In Modem Greek the 'Subjunctive' Mood seems to have taken over all 
the functions of the English and classical Greek infinitival construction. 
Like the infinitive, it can denote the unreal or the hypothetical. Like the 
infinitive in English, the Modem Greek Subjunctive docs not normally ex- 
press a tnxe proposition. Compare: 

(6) lizmonisa na ton sinandiso (Aorist-Subj) 
I forgot MM him I meet 

with: 

I forgot to meet him 

(7) lizmonisa pos (oti) ton sinandisa (Aorif l-Ind) 
I forgot that him I met 

I forgot that I had met him, I forgot meeting him. 

Only the second sentence allows the noun to yeyonoa the fact, with a sentential 
complement consisting of the 'oti* clause, to replace the simple oti-clause. 

(8) a *lizmoni8a to Yeyonos na ton sinandiso 

I forgot the fact to meet him 

(8)b Lizmonisa to yeyonos oti ton sinandisa 
I forgot the fact that I mot him. 

The lack of gerunds in Modem Greek is compensated for by the use of 
"articled" sentences: to oti int arostos 'the that ho is sick*, or by the use of a 
category of nouns expressing action, activity and (possibly) state, which are 
normally formed from the stem jf the Perfective -fan -i{8) noun ending and 
which correspond to the nouns that have -tion, -al, -ment and -ing endings in 
English: 

Verb 
epiziro 
(epixiris)- 
lino 
(lis-) 
paralipo 

ERIC 



'attempt*, 'operate* Nominal 

'attempt*, 'operate* epiociri8i{s) 'eopration* 

'solve*, 'loose' li8i{8) 'solution* 

'omit* pafalip$i(8) 'omission* 
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SteSeeto 'arrange* 9iefSeH8i{s) 'arrange- 

(diefSetis-) ment' 

oSiyo 'drive*, Jlead* oSi9i8i{s) 'driving* 

(o5iyis-) 



Notice that dhemotiki has created another class by extending the -si) 
'8i(8) ending into -simo.' This class conies nearer to the action-activity English 
gerund. They sometimes differ in meam'ng from the the -si(s) noun. Thus from 
the verb atrono, 'lay', we derive atroia, 'layer' and strosimo, 'the laying (of bed 
or table)' 

From lino, 'solve*, *loose*, we get Km, 'solution* and lisimo, solution/but 
also 'looseiiing*, 'undoing*. 

Finally, there is a class of -ma ending nouns that can do th.e work that the 
gerund does in English; the ma ending is added to the Perfective stem (the 
s is sometimes deleted). 



Imperfective 


Perfective stem 


Nominal 


perpato 'walk* 


— perpatis-. 


-^perpaiima, 


'walking* 


kapnizo, 'smoke* 


— kapiiis-. 


--^kapniaviat 


'smoking* 


Kah, 'call* 


— kales-. 




'calling**,'call 


kemo, 'treat* 


— keras-. 


-^keraam^, 


'treating* 


sfragizo, 'fill* 


— sfragis-. 




'filling* 


(a tooth) 








yemizo, 'fill* 


— yemis-. 


-*yemiania, 


'filling* 


pemo, 'pass* 


— peras-. 


-^peraamOt 


'passing* 


Sjavazo, 'read* 


— 5java8* , 




'reading* 


imtronOy 'tame* 


— imeros-, 


-^imeroma, 


'taming* 



Let us now see how those potential gerundives can cope with some oons- 
tructions analogous to the English -ing forms: 
Generic 'activity* constructions 

(0) to perpatima ine miu kali askisis 
0 Walking is a good exerciese 

(10) to imeroma lendarjon (Gen) ine epikinSino 

0 Taming lions is dangerous 
There arCi two things in which the two (Greek and English) constructions 

* Some ol' tlioso noraiixftls derive 8 troight from the Perfective without any intermodift- 
to •8i(B) type: 

Nominal •*»(^) Nominal •♦imo 

p^to 'fair (v) *poei8 pesimo Tall* (n) . 

wjazo 'slay' ^fifaksia ijdk^imo 'slaying* 

. (efaks) 
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differ; tlio Greek generic sentence needs a definite ariiicle (obiigatorily) and 
also, ae far as the second example is concerned, in Modem Greek "^ve have 
an objective geniti\e, whereas In English a generic activity gerund takes an 
object in the Accusative. Both the Greek and the Enghsh can be paraphrased: 
the Greek into subjunctives, the English into for-to emotive infinitival cons- 
tructions with deleted indefinite subjects. (Stockwell et al. 1072): 

(11) ine mja kali askisis na perpatai kanis 

It is a good exercise Mlil Subj. walk Indef. pronoun 
It's a good exercise (for one) to walk. 

(12) in6 epikin6iuo na inieroni kanis leondarja 

It is dangerous MM Subj. tame Indef. pronoun lions 
It's dangerous (for one) to tame lions. 

The Greek indefinite pronoun kanis is not deletable; there is, however, 
the alternative of using a generic 2nd pers. sing, which is copied onto the 
verb ending. 

(13) ine mjakaH askisis naperpatas 

It is tv good exercise MJI Subj. you walk 

(14) ine epikinSino na imcronis leondarja 

It is dangerous jMM Subj. you tame lions 

More problematic is the rendering of Poss-ing into Modern Greek. In fact, 
there are two wajs to render it: either a nominal (-fit, -isimOy -ma ending) or, 
with a complement modified by the neuter gender definite article to: 

(15) a to 5iavasma tu jani 

the reading of John 

(15)b to oti 0 janis 5iavazi 
The that John reads 

Ix* the verb is transitive, the consti^uction will be: Nominal-f Objective 
Genitive+PP (Agent) 

to Sivaasma tu vivliu apo ton jani 
the reading of the book from John 

1.4. On the Syntax of Coinpkment Constructions 

There are many reasons which can lead us to adopt an NP analysis for 
Modem Greek Complements: 

(a) Thoy can enter into most of the functional relations of ordinary NPs 
like their English counterparts: 
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Suojec(:(io) na kunis peripaio to vraoi ine efxaristo 

Article MM do "v^alk the evening is pleasant 
GoiTJg for a walk in the evening is pleasant 
Object: nomizo pos exi erSi 

I think that he has como 
Obj. Prep: vasizete sto oti Sa ton voiSiso 

Ke relies on Article that I will help him 
Subj. Compl: to xombi tii hie na niazevi petalu5es 

the hobby of him is subj. M. collect butterflies 
His hobby is collecting bxitterflies 
Apposition: moni tu apasoxolisi, to na xnazevi ta enikia apo tis 
polikatikies pu oxi, tu troi olo tu ton kero. 
His only occupationj collecting the rents from the 
blocks of flats that he ovma, takes up all of his time. 

(b) They pronominah'ze and cliticize like "'^IPs 
to pistevo apolita oti o petros ine timios. 
It I believe absolutely that Peter is honest. 
I absolutely believe that Peter is honest. 

(c) Interestingly, most complement clauses can take a Definite Article^ 
which, in cases of verbs followed by prepositions, is obligatory. Classical 
Greek made an extensive, use of Articled Infinitives, some of whieh were 
taken over by **ka9arevusa**, the puristic Modem Greek language. Officialese 
has still a good stock of them, especially used as complements of the verb 
apayorevete, 'it is forbidde7i*. 

(1 6)a apayoroveto to fonaskin endos tis eSusis 

It is forbidden Art. to speak loudly in the room 
Speaking loudly in the room is forbidden 

( 1 6) b apayorcvete to sinerxesSe paranomos 

It is forbidden Art to assemble illegally 
(to assoble) Assembling illegally is forbidden 

In colloquial Greek there are no longer any Articled infinitives, tistead, 
you can have either a 5tY«j,mwo or wa nominal (see pages 102-103) or a na + 
subjunctive construction with the optional use of the Dsfinite Article. Note that 
the complementizers pu (that) and pos (that) cannot take an article, though 
oti and na can: 

(17) a (to) oti ino vlakas, oli to ksenime 

Art. that he is fool all it we know 
Wo all know that he is a fool 
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(18) b? to po8 ine vlakas pli to kserume^ 

to na exis aftokinito e;xi meyali siraasia siiuora 
Art. MM Subj. have can has great importance nowadays 
It 18 very important to have a car nowadays 
The fact that to is a singular neuter article may suggest that it is the 
remnant of the phrase io yeyonos 'the fact*, after a yeyonos deletion has taken 
place; liowever, io is used with na complementizers as well, as witnessed 
from the last example, which are, as a rule non-factive complementizers. 

Note that the use of the article to becomes obligatory if the complement 
clause starts with a preposition: 

(19) ipoloyizi Prep. Art. oti Oa exi tin plire ipostiriksi mas 
He counts on the that will have the full support of us 
He counts on the fact that he will have our full support 

(20) ♦ipoloyizi so oti Oa exi tin pliri ipostiriksi mas 

Interestingly, the use of the Article can be extended to cover Wh-oom- 
plement^: 

(21 )a (to) ti 9a kano, 6en afora esena - . 
the what I will do, not concerns you 
» What ni do does not concern you 
(21 )b (to) pjos espuse to vazo, kanis zen to kseri 
Art. who broke the vase 
nobody not it he knows 
Nobody knows who broke the vase 

(21) c (to) pu pa pame, ine alo Pema 

Art. where wo shall go is another 
topic Whore wo shall go is another matter 
(21 )d (to) an ra erri, eksartato apo ton kero 
Art. if ho will come depends 
from the weather 

Whether he will come (or not), depends on the 
weather 

(21 )e (to) pote pa pandrofto, ine a nosto ke se mena ton izjo 

Art. when I will got married is unknown and to me the same 
\Vhon I will got married I don't even know myself. 



* Afl f&r as pos is concomod it may ba a mattor of dlaloot but pu novor does toko on 
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i lipomo pu ino toao vlokos 
I rogrot that ho ifl so stupid 

ii *to pu ino vlakas, lipamo 
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Note that in all the above sentences the complement has been topic- 
alized. The Article can also be used with untopicalized complement, though 
less frequently. 

(22) kanis zen kseri (to) pjos espase to vazo 
cliticization of the complement clause: 

AlsOi.topicalization triggers 
) (23)a oli (to) kserume (to) oti ine vlakas 

All it we know Art. that he is stupid. 

Here both ihe clitic and the article are optional. But if the complement 
clause is proposed, the sentence becomes ungrammatical without the clitic, 
though the use the Article still remains optional: 

(23) b (to) oti ine vlakas, oli to kserume 
(23)c ♦(to) oti ine vlakas, oli kserume 

(23)d (to) na relis mja plusia nifi, to katalaveno 
Art. MM Subj. you w^nt 
a rich bride it I uihderstand 
' I understand you wish to get yourself - 
a rich bride 

(23)e *(to) na relis mja plusia nifi, katalaveno 

Finally, in connection with the two other test proofs, namely, passiviza- 
tion and pseudo-cleft, I have to say th.e following: tHe Passive Voice is very 
idiosyncratic in Modem Greek and miich less used, even in written Greek, 
than in English. There is a considerable number of verbs which though trans- 
itive do not normally passivize. 

On the other hand, pseudo-cleft sentences can obtain. But though there 
exists a free relative corresponding to the English 'what'. Mod Greek uses a 
periphrasis made up of a denxanstrative ekinos 'that* or aftos 'this', plus a 
relative in pseudoclefts: • 

ekino pu Sen kseri kanis ine (to) pjos espase to vazo 

that which not he knows nobody is Art. who broke the vase 

What nobody knows is who broke the vase. 



both to English and Mod Greek should be modified into \ to 



account for the complements which take the neuter gender definite article 
to (of. the English: 'killmg rabbits* which derives diachronically from "the 
killing rabbits'). 



NP 



Thus, the | syntactic analysis of complement clauses, which applies 
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2. On the Se7naniic$ of Compkmeni Glauses 
0. hiiroduciion 

In a previous article (Kakouiiotis 1977) I had dealt with some Mod Greek 
predicates and had observed that when they are heavilly stressed, they can 
change from Nonfactive into Factive predicates. Ixi the present article I have 
tried to divide Mod Greek into various semantic classes, following Hooper 
(1975). 

There are not any striking diflferences between English and Mod Greek 
as far as the semantics of complement clauses is concerned. However, pre- 
dicates like fenete 'it seems' present problems for an analysis which divides 
predicates into Factives and Honfactives since its meaiung changes from *it 
seems* (Nonfactive) to 'it is clear', 'it is self-evident' (Factive).^ 

As far as the syntax of tlie predicate clauses is concerned, we notice that 
whereas all the glosses of the Mod Greek predicates take a full that-clause, 
which is the equivalent of the Mod Greek o/i*clause, in Greek tlie group of 
Nonassertive Nonfactives (see next page) do not take an oH- (Indicative) 
clause but a na — (Subjimctive) clause. 

TABLE I 

SEMANTIC CLASSES OF FBEDIGATES 
mNFACTIVE 



Weak Assortivos 



Saro 

nomizo 

fandazorne 

Jtnomt 

ipoSeto 

pistevo 



'guoss* 

•think* 

•imagine' 

'seom* 

•suppose' 

'boliovG* 



anaynonzo 
anqftro 
diatinome 
Silono 
epimeno 
epivtveotiQ 



Assertive 

Strong Assortives 

(a) 

'aoknowlodge* 
'mention* 
'maintain' 
'state' . 



'insist' 
'assure* ' 
•explain* 



tme veveos 
ime aiyuros 
ine fanero 
ipoloyizo 
ipoptevome 
fovame 
simfono 



(b) 

'be certain* 
'bo positive* 
'be obvious* 
'calculate* 
'suspect* 
'be afraid* 
'agree* 



* Tims in i and ii 
depending on whether 



Not surprisingly, i can 
as witness: 



below the prodicato fenete is either Faotive (i) or Nonfaotivo (ii) 
it is hoavily stressed or not.: 

i fenete oti ine kurosmenos 

It is solf-evidont that he is tirod 

ii fenete oti ino hirasmenos 
It seems that he is tirod 

oltomativcly tftko tlio faotive compleniontizor pu wlioroaa ii oan*t, 

i* fenete pu ino kurasmenos 
ii* *foneto pu ino kurasmenos 
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isxirizome 'claim* ^imbcreno 'conoludo* 

'maintain* 
leo 'say, tell' 

paraStxome 'admif, 

'acknowledge* 
paratiro 'remark* 
proleyo 'predict* 
tonizo 'emphasize* 
Se ho* 'I don't'. 

'deny' 

dpizo 'hope' 
ipoBtto 'hypothesize* 



NonasstrtiveS 

enSexeU 'be possible* 
ine 2>iSano 'be probable* 
ine dianoito 'be conceivable 
ine Sinato 'be possible* 

Table I cent. 

NtgcUive Noiiassertives 

ine adianoito 'bo inconceivable 

ine adinato 'be ompossiblo* 

ine apiSano 'be improabblo' 

amjlvalo'' 'doubt' 

amtime* 'deny* 



TABLE II 
SEMANTIC OLASf^ES OF PREDICATES 
F ACTIVE 

Assertive Nonossertives 
(Semifactivos) , (true faotives) 

anakalipto^ 'discover* arki 'it suffices* 

. apokalipto 'reveal* eonsimana 'bo significant' 

• The negative o£leo 'say*, Se leo wlien used parenthetically, it does not moan 'I don'fc 
8fty' but 1 do not deny'. CJomparo: 

i Sq leo oti ise kalos ^ 

I don't say that you are good 

ii So leo, ise kales 

I don't deny, you are good 

you are good, I don't deny it 
^ an\fivalo belongs somantioally tot his list but U presents the problem that instead of 
na compiomentizor it normally takes tht oonjimction an 'if* though sentences with na oan 
also bo heard i.e. 

an\fivalo na exi erBi aJcoma 

T doubt it that ho has come yet* 

• amume 'deny' behaves semantically like an assertive verb though somantioally is 
clearly Nonassortive. Note that both amfivalo and amumo are strong assertivos' when 
negated in which case they both the take complementizer otL 

.112 . 
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Stapistonc 


'realize* 


ine perieryo 


'bo odd' 


ynorizo 


•know* 


ksexnao 


'forget' 


exo ipopri tnu 


•know' 


lipame 


'be sorry' 




'remombor' 


metrai 


'it coimts' 


katalavtno 


'realize ' 


paraksenevome 


'Jbe surprised' 


ksero 


'know* 


pezi rolo 


'bo significcjit'» 




'loam' 




'it coxintfl* 


parcUiro 


'notico' 


stenoxorjeme 


•bo sorry*, 




'observe' 




'bother' 


plirofcrume 


'find out' 


pirazi 


'it matters' 




'be informed' 






vlepo 


'see', 'notice' 







2. Semantic Classification of Predicates 

2.1 Assetiives vs, Nonasser lives 

The semantic distinction of predicates into factives and non-factives is a 
very useful one but it cannot accox nt for all the facts that concern complement 
clauses in Mod. Greek. 

We have already seen problems presented by verbs like fenete, in connec- 
tion with the presupposition of their complements; for thie reason I have 
adopted another way of classifying the complement clauses, based on an 
analysis by Joan Hooper (1976). 

This is a classification of verbs based on the ability or inability of the 
predicate to undergo certain syntactic operations. But is is defensible on 
semantic grounds and has associated with it a semantic explanation for the 
syntactic difiFerences among the classes of predicates listed above. 

The general conclusion that we shall draw from this section is that syn- 
tactic phenomena have semantic e:xnlanationfi, as Hooper has observed. But 
wo shall also notice on the other hand, that semantic phenomena may have 
pragmatic explanations. This supports my own general thesis that there is 
an interdependence between .syntax, semantics and pragmatics in termts of 
which one can ejcplain whatVe call language function. 

The predicates above have been divided into four main claSBCG whose 
complements consist of the complementizer oti or na plus a full S. All classes 
belonging to the Assertives basically take the complementizer oti unless 
there are good "semantic'* reaoons for their not doing so. Non-factives are the 
only class which tnkes only na complementizers with the exception of amume 
which in Mod. Greek means, (a) 'refuse* in which case they must take a na 
complement, (b) 'deny* in which ease they must take an oti complement. 
Finally, Non-assertives basically take the complementizer pu* unless again 
there are semantic reasons which force them to take na. Another exception 

• Sometimes pu in replaced by oti in this clasa but in such case it is awlaya prooedod 
by the definite article to. 
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here is hexno 'forget' which can have any of the three (oH, na^ pu) comple- 
mentizers. 

The assertive predicates form a natural semantic class and share a common 
feature; they are afiSrmative in nature: the speaker or subject of the sentence 
has an affirmative opinion regarding the truth value of the complement pro- 
position. The strong assertives (list a) describe a verbal act with regard to the 
complement proposition and this act is affinnatory, as opposed to the Non- 
-assertlves. 

The strong assertives of list b and the weak assertives describe a mental 
act, process or attitude regarding the truth of the complement proposition. 
The opinion that the Speaker or subject e;cpresses with the second class of 
strong assertives and the weak assertives i& also positive: a negati^^e opinion 
renders the predicate Non-assertive. 

The Non-negative Non-assertive (ine piSanOy ine enSeoccmeno) express such 
weak affirmation regarding the truth value of the complement proposition 
that thoy fall short of being assertive (Hooper 1975: 96). 

The most important characteristic of the Assertive predicates is that 
they allow complement jpreposing uiilike the Non-assertives which do not. 
This means that Assertive predicates can be used parenthetically and occupy 
either rear or middle or front position in the sentence separated from their 
complement by comma(s). 

(1) a StTwame, i meri itan i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio 

I remember, Mary was the prettiest girl in school 
b* i xhevi, Shnainey itan i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio 
c i meri itan, Simamey i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio 
d i meri itan i omoffoteri kopela sto skolio, Simame 

(2) a* *ksexnOy i meri itan i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio 

I forget Mary was the prettiest girl in school 
b* *i meri, hexnOy itan i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio 
c* *i meri itan, ksemOy i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio 
d' *i meri itan i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio, haexno 

(3) a nomizOy o janis Sa erSi m^zi mas 

I think John will-come with'us 
b o janis, wamtzo, Sa erSi mazi mas 

c o janio Sa erSi, nomizOy mazi mas / 
d o janis Sa erSi mazi mas, no7nt2;o 

(4) a' *amume o janis irSe mazi mas (cf. amume oii o janis irdo mazi mas) 

I deny John came with us 
b* *o janis, amumey irSe mazi mas 
c' *o janis irSe, amurtiCy mazi mas 
d' *o janis irSe mazi mas, amum 
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The difference between parenthetical and non-parenthetical main clauses 
are both syntactic and semantic. In the first place, parenthetical predicates 
are normally not followed by complementizers. Both &imame and nomizo in 
their non-parenthetical reading require the complementizer oti: 

(6)a'' Simame oti i meri itan i omorfoteri sto skolio 

I remember that Mary was the prettiest in school 
a'*' nomizo oti o janis 9a er9i mari mas 
I think that John will come with us. 

The semantic difference between parenthetical and non-parenthetical 
clauses is that in the former the complement clause constitutes the main 
assertion whereas the main clause is semantically subordinated that is, in the ' 
case of parenthesis, the ombeded subordinate clause is given more impol:tanc6 
while the parenthetical clause undergoes a kind of semantic reduction. 

The assertive quality of the complement proposition can be proved by the 
fact that complement preposing is forbidden when the main predicate is 
negated. Compare (6a) which is complement preposed with (6b) wliich is not: 

(6) a *i meri itan i omorftoteri kopela sto skolio, Sen isxirizete 

l^Iany was the prettiest girl in school, she doesn't claim 
(cf. i meri itan i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio, isxirizete) 
b i meri Sen isxirizete oti itan i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio 
Mary doesn't claim that she was the prettiest girl in school 

In the case of parenthetical predicate the 'scope of negation is Ihnited to 
the assertive proposition that is, we can negate the preposed complement 
clause but we camiot negate the main clause which has been semantically 
reduced. 

Let us now consider the non-parenthetical (6)b. There, the negative ^ 
element car negate words that belong either to the main or the complement 
l)ro])Osition (the negated element in each sentence is underlined). 

(7) a i m6ri Sen isxirizete oti itan i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio, i eUni 

to isxirizete afto. 

ildry doesn't claim that she was the prettiest girl in class, H61en 
does (claims that) 
b i meri Sen isxirizete oti itan i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio; apenandias, 
to amite, ^ 

Mary doesn't claim that she was the prettiest girl in class; on the 
contrary, she denies that, 
c i meri Sen isxirizete oti itan i omorf6teri kopela sto skolio apenandias 
isxirizete oti ine t6ra 

on the contrary she claims that she is ndw. 
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d i meri 8en isxirizete oti itan i omorfoteri kopela sto skolio ala oti itan 
i eksipndteri 

but that she was the cUverest 
e i meri 8en isxirizete oti itan i omorfoteri kopela ^^o skolio ala .so oli 
tin perioxi tis notioanatolikis evropis. 
but in the whole area of south-eastern- Europe. 

(7) a and b negate elements belonging to the main proposition; the rest 
negate elements of the complement proposition. 

This shows then, that in non-paronthetical asscrtives both main and 
complement propositions are assertions since both are affected by negation. 

The other diagnostic test (question) can again, show tliat both main and 
complement proposition elements can be affected. Thus, hi an interrogative 
sentence like (8) below any of the underlhicd elements is capable of being 
questioned provided, of course, that the main clause is not parenthetical. 

(8) afios ipe oti 8a pame ston kinimatoyrafo? 

Did he say that we were going to the cinema? 
On the contrary, a parenthetical reading with the complement claus© 
preposed, does not affect the main clause assertion at all; 

(9) Sa pame ston kinimatoyrafo, ipe aftos? 

in (9) only the elements of thcpreposed complement are affected by question. 
Heavy stress can fall on any of the underlined elements in (8); but in (9)> 
neither of the parenthetical elements {ipe, afios) can bo stressed. 

On the other hand, answers can be obtained out of any underlined element 
in (8); in (9) you cannot have answers tlirough questioning the parenthetical 
clause elements. Compare answers given to (8) with those given to (9): 

(8) a aft6$ ipe oti Oa pame ston kinimatoyrafo? 

Did he say we were going to the cinema? 
Answer: ne, aftds (yes, hi) 

(9) a *Sa pame ston kinimatoyrafo, ipe aftos? 
Answer: no, aftds 

(8) b aftos ipe oti 9a pame ston kinimatoyrafo? 
Answer: ne, ipe (yes, he said) 

(9) b ♦Sa pame ston kinimatoyrafo, ipe aftos? 
Answer: *ne, ipe 

Sentences like: i meri isxirizetp oti ine i omorfoteri kopela and aftos ipe 
oti 9a pame ston kinimatoyrafo contain two claims to truth listed as follows: 
'i aftos ipe X; 

ii Sa pame ston kinimatoyrafo. 

Syntactically i is tlie main proposition; sexnantically however either i or 
ii can be the main proposition depending on wliethcr tlie sentence is used 



parenthetically or not. 
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But clearly this is a case where pragmatics comes in. Contextual consider- 
ations determine whether the main or the subordinate clause constitutes the 
main proposition. Consider the sentences below: 

Speaker A: p jos ipe oti Sa pame ston kinimatoYrafo? 

Who said that we are going to the cinema? 
Speaker B (1) ♦Oa pame ston kinimatoTrafo, ipe ajids 
We shall go to the cinema, hi said. 
(2) aftds ipe oti 3a pame ston kinimatoyrafo. 
Hi said that we shall go to the cinema. 
An answer like (1) constitutes what we usually call error in language 
performance. But it certainly has to do with pragmatics and what we describe 
as the themaiic structure of the sentence. 

What determines here which is the main proposition (semantically) is 
thefocna of the sentence. It is always the case that parenthetical clauses, that 
is, clauses which though syntactically main clauses are semantically uub- 
ordinat€(i because it contains an element (qftoa) about which Speaker A re- 
quires information. It is by no means insignificant that both assertion and 
focus are affected by negation and questioning; this is so because the later 
is normally contained in the former: whatever is deliberately prominent by 
the speaker, by heavy stress, is bound to be interpreted as of especial siguifi^- 
cance by its hearer and hence the focus of information." 

In fact, when we said that either the main or the subordinate clause can 
be semantically more important than the other in the case of non-parenthetical 
clauses, we meant that in that caee the focus can be contained in either clause 
thereby strengthening it as assertation and rendering it semantically the main 
proposition regardless of whether it was syntactically the main clause or not. 

Before I go on, I will cite two cases of assertive predicates which, in their 
parenthetical status, have been reduced almost to meaninglessiiess. 

The Mod Greek verb Saro 'guees' seems to be so weakly asserted that it 
can never be negated itself; sentence (10)b is considered by most speakers of 
Mod Greek to be unacceptable: 
(10) a 3aro (oti) 9a vreksi. 

I guess that it will rain, 
b *5en 9aro oti 3a vreksi. 
not I guess that it will ram. 

It seems that the verb has undergone a diachronic reduction and now it is 
used only as a parenthetical predicate; thus, it is because (10) is weakly 
asserted, that it cannot be negated. 

The second case of semantic reduction, very characteristic in both Mod 
Greek and English, are the second person Sg. of kseris 'you know* and viepis 
•you see*. Compare (11) with (12) and (13) withjU); 
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(11) vlepis oti ime axostos. 
you Si^ that I am sick. 

(12) ime arostos, vlepis. 
I an), si ck, you see. 

(13) i kseris oti ime arostos. 

you know that I am sick. 

(14) ime arostos, kseris. 

I am sick, you know. 

We can say that those predicates their parenthetical use, 'have under- 
gone such semantic reduction that they have come to be meam'ngless. Speakers 
constantly use them without ever referring to their addressees knowledge, 
sight, awareness or anything. 

We can now use this semantic reduction idea of parenthetical assertions 
to .account for the so-called Exiraposiiion from Object, The case is, then, that 
assertive verbs used parenthetically do not imdergo this kind of extraposition 
as witness: 

(15) a to pistivo oti ise of yois tis sinikias. 

I believe it that you are the lady-killer of the neighbourhood, 
b (*to) pistevo, ise o yois tis sinikias. • 
c ise, (♦to) pistovb, a yois tis sinikias. 
d ise o yois tis sinikias, (♦to) pistevo. 

Sentences (15)b, c and d are grammatical without the clitic object to 
and ungrammatical with it. In all three cases of them the main proposition is 
used parenthetically. 

Furthermore what we have classified as v/eak assertives resist Extra- 
position from Object even on their non-parenthetical readings. 

to pistevo (it I believe) 
? to ipoSeto" (it I suppose) oti Sa trSi avrio 
* to nomizo (it I think) . that he wilLcome tomorrow 
^to Saro (it I guess) 

* • 
The claim I am making then, is that so long as the main propositiou is 
# weakly asserted or parenthetical. Extraposition^^ from object cannot obtain. 
But it does occur if the main clause is also the main assertion and the comple- 

In some contexts oxiraposition from object with ipoScto is ipossiblo duo to tho fact 
th&t apart from 'luppoBo*, it abo has the meaning of *hypoihosizo* in whioh caso it should 
bo olasflified &a a strong Assortivo (see table on pages 108, 109) 

ExtrspoBition in Mod Greek is not a syntaotio photiomemon as it is in Tiiiiglish 
that 18, there is no *4t-Extrapo8ition" in this looguago. What actually occurs is a reversion 
of the ord. t Subject I*rodicato which can be accounted for in terms of the thematio ttruo- 
tuie of the sentence. 
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ment clause is semautically subordinated. This raeans that whenever Extra- 
position from object takes place the complement clause normally constitutes 
old or background information but it does not necessarily mean that the 
complement proposition is also presupposed. Compare the following sentences 

{16)a to kseris oti exo tria pe5ja. 

it you know that I liave three children, 
you know it that I liave three children, 
b 5en to kseris oti exo tria peSja. 

you don't know it tliat I have three children. 

{17)a to paraSoxese oti isc 5iyamos. 

it you admit that you are a bigamist, 
you admit it that you are a bigamist. 

b 5en to para5oxese oti isc 5iyamos. 

you don't admit thai you are a bigamist. 

In botli (16) and (17), the complement proposition is semantieally less 
important tlian the main proposition, yet, in (16)a and b it is presupposed 
since it remains constant under negation, whereas in (17)a and b it is not 
presupposed. 

In the subsections that follow, we shall be dealing with all the semantic 
classes of predicates listed on table I (page 108) and on table II page 109) starting 
with the Weak Assertives. 

Weak Assertives 

The common feature of the weak assertives is that their eomplementfl 
are *Sveakly'' asserted, i.e. the speaker is reserved and does not express a 
strong opinion about the truth of the complement clause. But notice that it 
is some of these verbs that with the assistance of a heavy stress can acquire 
all the characterictics of factive predicates, as I have already shown in Kakou- 
riotis 1977. 

(I8)a finete oti ine sarandaris 

It is self-evident (lit. it seems) that ho is forty 
b (to) ipeSesa 
I supposed 

oti 9a erxotano/9a orSi 

c (to) fantdstika 

that he would come/will come 

I imagined 
d (to) perimciia 
I expected 
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Joan Hooper has noticed that **the predicates classed by their semantic 
content, instead of falhng neatlj into classes, tlioy fonn a continuum so that 
there may not be clear breaks between one class and the next'* ((1975: 93). 
The, data from Ivlocl Greek showb that this continuum is somehow circular 
since the weak assertives under heavy stress are **factivized*' and thus we 
hav^e predicates of the first class of hsti, sharing a common feature with pre- 
dicates of tlie last class in list II. they can both have complements which are 
trite propo$i1io7i$ and which are 7iot affected by negation. 

With the exception of fenete, however, all . other weak assertives have to 
be in a past tense in order to have their complements presupposed. Consider a 
somehow similar ctise with the English verb 'think*: 

(19) a I thought it was you. 
b I thought it was you. 

Again stress and the past tense have faitivized a weak assertive, in (I9)a 
the complement proposition is uounterfactual, in (19)b it is factual; in a tlie 
weak assertive meani^ *I was under the erroneous impression*; in b the same 
predicate means something like *I knew (it)*. 

In the case of fenete 'seem*, lieavj stress alone seems to bo able to factivize 
the predicate but in all other cases, it combines with a past tense without tlie 
help of wliich the complement of those i>redicates can never be in\e proposi- 
tions: 

(20) a to ipoSeto 



c to perimeno 
Present 

As long as what is expressed by the complement preposition has not 
actually occured, we can only make hypotheses about it. But when the com- 
plement proposition represents something that has occured, the weak assertives 
cease to express liypotheses since by now it can be proved tLat their comple- 
ment propositions are true propositions. In fact these predicates seem to 
have ceased to be aeivertivcs at all since (a): negation does not aifeot their 
complements as we have seen, (b). they c^m no longer be used parenthetically. 
In fact in both the Greek, and the English example (19)b, there is a commit- 
ment to the truth of the complement clause. 

Tlie predicates listed as *Svcak assertives** may have Subjimctival com- 
plements instead of Indicative ones. When na iauscd instead of ofi, the degree of 
likelihood assigned to their complement proposition is further weakened and 



Present 
b to fandazomo 
Present 



oti Sa er9i/oti erxete 

that he will come/that he comes 
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they now express a much weaker opinion about the truth of the complement 
to the extent that this complement proposition is no longer an assertion. 
It is not surprising then, that in this case their syntax is the same as that of 
the Nonassertive predicates, that is, they, too, take na complements. Like 
them, they express such weak affirmation regarding the truth value of the 
complement proposition that they now fall short of being assertive. Compare 
the sentences: 

(21) a pistevo 7ia nikisume 

I believe MM win 
I believe that we will win 
b pistevo oti Oa nikisume. 

There are two meaning of believe^*, one pertaining to conviction and the 
other to opinion; sentence (21)b may have either of these meanings. In (21)a, 
however, the speaker expresses a stronger degree of uncertainly about the truth 
of the complement proposition than in (21)b, An adverb like 'firmly' or 'abso- 
lutely' which expresses a strong opinion or conviction can fit in (21)b but 
never in (21)a as witness: 

(22) a *pistevo akraSanda na nikisume 

firmly 

b pistevo akra5anda oti danda na axikisamc 

pistevOy fandazo7ne and ipoSeto wlien followed by a na complement express 
widh, possibility or probability. On the other hand, nomizo^ when it takes 
a na complement it is always negative. 

(23) a *nomizonairOe 

I think MM he came ^ 
b 5ennomizonairOe 
not think MM lie came 

Notice that the negation is always in the higher verb: 

0 *nomizona min ir9e. 
I think MM not came. 

This fact poses problems for the rule of negative transportation since 'nomizo' 
ib one of the verbs that they do allow negative raising that is, (23d) and e are 
synonymous on at least one reading: 

(23)d nomizooti6en irSe, 

I think that he didn*t come 

It sooms that thoro oxiat two *boliov<«' ono pertaining to conviction, tho other to 
opmiun. If follow od by Indicativ o the Mod Git)ok pistevo can have either moaning. Bui if it 
takoe a na Subjunotive complement it may not refer to tho speaker's conviotiona. 
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e Sen nomizo oti irdo 
I don't think he came 

It might be the case that *na' complements disallow negative raising but 
fenete shows that they do not: 

(24)a fenete na min kseri tipote. 

He seems not to know anything, 
b 5den fenete na kseri tipote. 
He doesn't seem to know anything. 

Sentences (23)b cannot be justified as derived from (23)c through negative 
raising since the latter is ungrammatical. The case is then, that noniizo does 
not take a na complement unless it is negated itself and not the lower verb 
only, since both, nomizo na ir^e and nomizo na min tVSe are xmgrammatical. 

It seems then, that, with the exclusion of nomizo the weak assertives when 
followed by a na subjunctival complement tium into volitional or wish predi- 
cates. Note the peculiraity of (26)b below: 

(26)a pistevo * 

oti mja nxera Sa katalikso sti filaki 
fandazome 

that one day I will end up in prison 

ipofleto 
b1 pistevo 

? fandazome na katalikso sti filaki mja mera 
* ipoSeto 

Sestence (25)a is O.K. because th« Subject-speaker weakly asserts his own 
future in the complement proposition. In (25)b he seems to be wishing his 
own doom hence the peculiarity of the sentence. People may wish they were 
dead but they normally do not wish they were in prison. 

In the v/"ak assertives there seems to bo a semantic difference between 
tho lirst person singular or present tense and all the other cases. With thia 
I>€r8on tho speaker expresses a tentative opinion about the truth of the comple- 
ment; but notice the difference in meaning that a difference in persons some- 
time involve^.. 

(26)a nomizo^ ime eksipnos 
I think, I'm clever 
' binomizi, ine eksipnos 
He thinks, he's clever 

Sentence (23a) is an opinion about one'a own self; (26)b, on the other hand, 
is an assertion referring to the Subject but expressed by a speaker; nomizi 
in (26)b usually means *he erroneously believes that he is clever', a meaning 
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normally not applicable wliQn the subject of the sentence liappens to be tho 
speaker himself (of, 26a). 

It seems then that wlieu the weak assertives are used in other than the 
first person, as (26)b, thej do jiot undergo tl:e semantic reduction characteris- 
tic to those verb and thus t parenthetical reading is difficult to obtain: 



But notice that in a tense other tlian the Present, a weak assertive requires 
its full semantic content regardless of persori, in other woi'ds, whereas the two 
assertive n<yniizo (2C)a and (26)b arc not sjnonymous, at least on one reading 
(28)a and (28)b are, as witness: 

(28)a I thought I was clever 
b He thought ho was clever 

Both (28)a and (28)b ma} mctui 'wrongly believe* or 'be under the erroneous 
impression*: the speaker can admit past mistakes. 

The parenthetical, semantically reduced reading of the weak assertives 
then, is more or less confined to the Present tense first person singular: 



Strong Asserlives 

Contra tho Kiparsky*s, for some non-factive indicates extraposition 
is not obligatoiy: 

(30)a (to) oti Sa nikisume ine veveo 
(The) that we will win is certain 

" All thoeo prodicatofl, when parenthetically used, bocoino synpnyroous to SarOy the 
woakoat assertive. But it is hard to obtain euoh a reading in tho Aorist (Perfective). 
Note that Saro has no Porfeotive tonsf 3: ♦5ama, *&amoy *a:o SamL Nor can its English 
counterpart •guess* be usod in e Porfoot Tenso with a parenthetical moaning, Ue. ho is right,. 
I g:uo8 vs. ♦ho 18 right, I have gueasod. 



(27) ine eksipnos, 
He is clover. 



? nomizi 

He thinks 
? Sari 

He guesses 
*ipo9eti 

He supposes 
*pistevi 

He believes 



(29) ??imuna eksipnos, 
I was clever 



pistepsa^^ 
I believed 
ipe5csa 
I supposed 
nomisa 
I thought 
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b me yeveo oti Sa nikisume 
It 18 certain that we will wi 

With other iion-factives, however, it is obligatory: 

(31) u *to oti 3a nikisume, pisldvele 

Tho that we -will "svin, it is believed 
^b pistevete oti 3a nikisume 
It is believed that we wll whi 

This can.be explained in terms of strong^ and weak assertion. Sentences (30) 
lias a strong assertive predicate, sentences (31) a weak one. 

I have explained extrapositionin terms of focus and thematic structure 
in Kakouriotis (1979) where I have claimed that the focus of information is 
always contained in the main assertion of a sentence. The difiference between 
strong and weak assertive proidicates is that whereas in the former either the 
main or the subordinate clause can become the main proposition (and also 
the focus), in the latter, owing to their reduced semantic content^ they give way 
to the subordinate clause which becomes the assertion ahd contams the focus 
of the sentence. But extraposition puts nt the end of the sentence what is 
new or important hiformation. But clearly the end position is r.ot the right 
place for the weak assertive which is semantically reduced and cannot receive 
a heavy stress. Put it in another way, in {30)a, either nikiaume (subordinate) 
or veveo (main) can act as foci of information; in (31) on the other hand, only 
nikisume can become the focus because the main clause verb pistevete *it is 
believed* is a weak assertive. 

Yet, the end position is not always retained for the focus of information; 
sometimes the focus in positioned just before the end of the sentence comes; 
what follows, however, is separated from focus by comma intonation; sentence 
(31)a can, then, appear -with the same order of the elements providea athat 
the last element pistevete is not the main assertion and it is not the focus of the 
sentence, that is, provided that the main predicate 'pistevete* is parenthetical:" 

(32) 3a mkisumey pistevete 
We wll, in is believed. 

Whereas all the predicates listed as weak assertives can also have subjunc- 
tival complements, only very few of the strong assertives can bo followed by the 
subjunctive i.e. epimeno *iji8ist', ipoloyizo 'calculate*, eimfono *agree*, are aomng 
thein. 

6. Leech discussed the verbs 'tvish\ ^wanV and HnsieV and postulates 
an underlying feature "volition** for all three of them (1974: 303). I tend to 
think that 'insist* has apart from tho feature "volition** another feature i.e. 

In suoh a oaso the oomplemontizor oH is normally deleted. 
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'dcontic*'. In fact in either of these cases the Mod Greek epimeno takes a na 
subjunctival Complement (cf. the English where there is an alternative 
^tween Subjunctive and a should- construction e.e. *I insist that he be preseat' 
vs. 1 insist he should be present': 

volitional: i 9ia mu epimeni na vlepi tenies porno 

My aunt insists on watching blue movies 
deontic: b i 9ia mu epimeni na meletao perisotero 

My aunt insists that I should study harder 

Notice that a "volitionar* predicate can, in similar cases, in particular when 
the verb of the Subjeunctive complement is the Present tense, have this comple- 
ment presupposed. Sentence (33)a presupposes i 9ia mu vlepi tenies porno 
'my aunt watches blue movies'. On the other hand, when the predicate is 
a strong assertive and it takes an oii Indicative complement, this complement is 
never presupposed, as for instance in ((33)c. 

(33)c i Sa mu epuneni oii vlepi tenies porno. 

My aunt insists that she watches blue movies. 



Nonssertivea 

This class of predicates is always followed by Subjunctive,^*^ the first type 
of the lexical item i.e. apiSano 'unlikely* Of the two non-impersonal predicates 
amfivalo 'doubt' and amume 'deny*, the former expresses a very weak opinion 
concerning the truth of the complement proposition; the latter is nonassertive 
by virtue of its negai iveeness. 

Notice that a negated amfivalo turns into a strong assertive: absence of 
doubL implies certainty. We have said that complement proposing with sub- 
sequent parenthesization of the main clause obtains only in assertive predicates: 
aynfivalo and amume and can be parenthetical only when negated: 

9 

(34)a amume 
*ise eksipnos, I deny 

You are clever, amfivalo 

I doubt 
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" amume is an exception; but this predicate looks like a negated strong assertive 
I.e. lb means 'to eay that som^jthing is not true'. It thus complies with the 'syntax of a 
strong assertive which retains the Indicative when negated (cf. leo •say'); 

6o leo oti iso eksipnos 

not I say that you are clover 

I do not say that you 'are clever 
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b 5en t amume 

ise eksipnos, I dont't deny 

You are clever, Sen amfivalo 

I don't doubt 



Semifactives 

There is a class of predicates which is rather hard to classify. This is so 
80 because if stands between factives and nonfactives containing characteris- 
tics of botli. Karttunen (1971) was the first scholar to draw a line between 
pure factiye and semifactives, the former presuppose their complements under 
any condition, the latter do not. Consider the following: 

(35) a lipase- pu exase i oma5a su?' 

Are y^ii sorry that your (favourite) team lost? 
b stenoxorjese pu pandreftike i lusi? 
Do you bother that Lucy got married? 

Questioning cannot alter the truth of the complements of (35)a and b 
i omaSa au exase and i Itui pandreftike respectively. If you negato the sentonces, 
, we will witness the same thing again: the complement caluse will remain 
constant. Notice that stress cannot affect the truth of the complement clause, 
either. No matter which item of (35)b: stenozorjes^y pandreftike or lusi is stressed 
the complement clause is still presupposed. 

Consider, however, the verb ksero *know' which is supposed to be afactive 
predicate: 

(36) a {to) iksera oti 9a erxotone 

/ knew it that the would come 
b iksera oti Saerxotane 
(I thought) he would come 

Only in case the main predicate (the semifactive) is heavily stressed is the 
complement clause presupposed. The same applies to the interrogative and 
the negative of (36). Their complements too, remain constant if and only if 
the naain predicate is heavily stressed. It seems then, that whereas heavy 
stress tend to factivize weak assertives like, perimmOy fandazome, opi9eto^ the 
absence of a heavy stress, from a factive like kserOy has the ipposite effect. This 
predicate has now been defactivized and it behaves like a weak assertive, 
that is, like periTnena, fantastika and iperOesa. 

Other semifactives behave in a similar way: 

(37) a to imSm 

I learned oti pandreftikes 

(factive) 
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b eplilroforiSika 
I was informed 

(38)a emaSa 

epIiroforiOika 



that )'ou got married 



oti pandreftikes (nonfactivc) 



A sentence that questions the truth of the complement can be added in 
(38) but not in (37) as witness: 

(37) a' *to SinaSa oti pandreftikes, ine aHdja? 

I learnt it thut you got married, is it true? 

(38) a' emaOa oti paiidr if likes y ine alidja? 

You cannot question what is presupposed (37)a* but you can question 
what is asserted (38)a\ Like all assertives, emaSa and plirpfororiSka can have 
their complements proposed: 

(39) pandrifiikeSy emaOa 

l)liroforiSika 

But complement proposing cannot obtain in (37)a, hence the unacccptabi- 
lityof(37)a". 

(37)a'' *pandreftikes, to 67)ia9a 



The assertive predicate emaSa is also the focus and it cannot be reduced 
to a parenthetical status. This complies with the part of theory which maintains 
that factive predicates camiot imdergo complement proposing. In sentence 
(37) emaSa and plirqfori9ika are factives and the proposition panddreftikes 
'you got married*, is presupposed. In (38), on the other hand, they arc asser- 
tives and the complement clause is not presupposed. 

Another characteristic of semifactives which share with other assertives 
but not with any tnie factives is that their complements are "weakly" pre- 
supposed.^* CJonsider, for instance, the following sentence: 

(40)a 6en i5a oti bike i meri 

I didn't see (notice) that Mary came in 

In the preferred reading what is negated is the main proposition 6eri ida 
and the complement remains ctuistant i.e. it is a true proposition. There are* 
cases, however, when an element of the complement caluse can be negated too 
i.e. either hike or wieri, as for instance when I am contradicting someone who 
insists that I have seen Mary coming in and I imply that it wasnH Mary but 
somebody else that I saw: 

" As it might be expected (dl)a can have a to clitio whereas (41)b cannot; to ksero 
oti iparxi 6iafora, ♦to kstro na iparxi Siafora, that is with a na complomont, hfero cannot 
b€>come a focus. 
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(40) b Sen i8a oti bike i meri ala i eleni 

I didn't see (notice) that Mary came in but that Helen did. 
Thus ida may or may not have its complement presupposed. 

The ambiguity of a sentence like (40) casts doubts on the claim that a pro- 
position may not be both asserted and presupposed in a single token. A more 
thorough study of discourse may lead to a revision of this theor5% 

Like all the weak assertives, and some of the strong assertives, the semi- 
factives can have a 7ia complement too. This happens whenever a weak opinion 
about the truth of the complement is expressed: 

(41) ii ksero oti iparxi mja oiafora anamesa tus 

I know that there is a difference between them 

b ksero 7ia iparxi mja Siafora namesa tus 
I know there to be a difference between them 

Sentence (41 )a has on one reading its complement presupposed. In sentence 
(41)b the speaker never commits himself to the truth of the complement pro- 
position. 



Pure Factives 

We have seen that the semifactives are weakly presupposed and that there 
are cases when a non-factive interpretation may be assigned to them. Stress 
and negation can alter their complements as far as commitment to their 
truth is concerned. 

What characterizes the pure factives is that their complement proposition 
remains constant under any conditions. Thus the negated factives below do 
not alter the complement proposition pandreftike i meri 'Mary got married*. 

(42)a 5en lipamo 

I am not sorry 
b Sen stonoxorjeme 

I dont* bother pu pandreftike i nicri. 

c Son metrai that ilavy got married. 

It doesn't count 
d Sen exi simasia 

It is not important 

As far as thair syntax is conceme'd, we notice that unlike tlie scmifattive 
class, they allow of no complement proposing with subsequent parenthesization 
of the main proposition: 

ksexno 
I forget 

o 128 
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(43) *i men pandreftike, stenoxorjeme 

Mary got married I bother 
metrai 
It counts 

The complementizer for all factives is pu. Some of the predicates of this 
class of factives, the so-called emotive, can take a participial complement 
(Adverbial Participle) provided that they are not impersonal expressions. 

(44) a lipiSika maSenondas ta nea 

Participle 
I was sorry to hear the news 

b stenoxoriOika vlepondas ton 
Participle 
I felt sorry when I saw him him 

The participial complement followmg such predicates is a verb of percep- 
tion. This is a case when the complement clause has a non-finite verb. 

Pur^ factives can be followed by a na complement, A subjunctival comple- 
ment does afiFect the factivity of the complement. Normally the na comple- 
ment of factive predicates, when in the 2nd person singular has a gene* .c mea- 
ning and no commitment to the truth of the complement is involved. Compare. 

(45) a metrai jm exis Siploma xoru 

It counts (the fact) that your have a diploma in dancing 
b metrai 72a exis Siploma xoru 

Sentence (46)a refers to the addressee himself and to the fact that he has 
got a diploma in dancing. In sentence (46)b on the other hand, the second 
singular has a generic meaning though it may include the addressee as well. 
A good paraphrase (45)a will have to oti in place ofpWy one of (46)b will contain 
the conditional conjunction an 'iV instead of na again preceded by an article. 

(46) a metrai to oti exis Siploma xoru 
b metrai to an exis Siploma xoru 



Ajm complement always presupposes the truth of the complement whereas 
a Tza. subjunctival one expresses a hypothesis. 

We have discussed the semantics of the complement clauses. Our analysis 
though based on Hooper's observations has followed another line and has 
underlined the importance of focus and' stress in classifying predicates into 
asserthresand non-assertives. Some of our findings area) Indicative Mood isthe 
mood of assertive predicates; b) assertive predicates are the only predicates 
capable of having a parenthetical reading on which the main proposition of 
a sentence is semantically subordinated and the complement proposition 
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becomes the main assertion of the sentence. Pace the Kiparekys, however, 
there is no clear cut lino between factives and nonfactives since representative 
nonfactive predicates (weak assertives) can have their complement clause pre- 
supposed if heavily stressed (feneie) or, heavily stressed and in a past t-ense 
(perimenay ipeSesa, fandasHka), Apart from this fact,^ there is the case of the 
semifactives which are ambiguous between one reading on which their com- 
plement is presupposed, and then they function as factives and another reading 
on which their complement is not presupposed in which case they function 
as assert ive-nonfactives. 
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ON SOME SUBJECT CLAUSES IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 

Roman Kausz 

Univertiiy of GdaAMk 

0. Abstract 

The aim of this paper is to look for the best Ajay of a xmifie^ analysis of 
subject complements in English and Polish. In the first section three major 

The aim of this paper is to look for the best way of a minified analysis of 
subject complements in English and Polish. In the first section three major 
approaches in transformational grammar are presented. Further sections present 
subject Complements in English and Polish. In the first section three major 
approaches in transformational grammar are presented. Further sections 
present an attempt of the analysis of Polish data in terijis of the three theories. 
, The conclusion is that the classical Extraposition is the best of the three 
approaches to account for some initial Polish data and that it should be main- 
tained for a framework for English-Polish colitrastive grammar. In the last 
sdction some problematic cases concerning -clauses are discussed i.e. 
sentences beginning with the point is,,, , the fact is,,,, etc. It is argued that 
they should be analysed in the terms of Extraposition and it- dismount trans- 
formation which is formulated in this paper. 

1. 

Polish subject ie-complement constructions* exhibit a lot of interestmg 
phenomena wlien they are confronted with their correspodniug English sen- 
tences. 

1. To, ze on tarn p6]dzie jest oczyvviste. 

^ 0 

* In this paper I deal oxohisively vf'ith English that and Polish Z6 complomonta. 
Poliali infinitival ooiiatruotions in siibjoot clauses aro ruro niul thoy do nut exhibit tho 
interesting plienomonon of retaining to in subject position. 

P6jfi6 tarn jost przyjomnio. 

Jost Przyjcmnio p6j^6 tnm. 

♦To, p6j6(S tnm jost prz.yjomnio. 
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2%. on tain p6]dzie jest oczywiste. 
3%. To jest oczywiste, ze on tam p6jdzie> 

4. Jest oczywiste, zeon tam p6jdzie. , 

5, To, ze on zdob§dzie pierwazt); nagrod§ jest oczywiste. 
6%. on zdob^dzie pierwszf^ nagrod§ jest oczywiste. 

7%. To wydaje si§ oczywiste, ze on zdob^e pierwszi^ nagrod§. 
8! Wydaje si§ oczywiste, ze on zdob^dzie pierwszi^ nagrod§. 
9. ^Jasne jest, ze on zdob^dzie pierwszi^ nagrod§. 

10. Jasne, ze on zdob^dzie pienvszi^ nagrod§, 

11. To jasne, zconzdob§dziepier\vsz{^nagrod§.^ 

la*. It that he mil go there is obvious. 

2a.. That he will go there is obvious. 

oa. It obvious that he will go there. 

4a*. Is obvious that he will go there. 

5a*. It that he will win the first prize seems obvious. 

6a. That he will win the first prize seems obvious. 

7a. It seems obvious thathe will \vin the first prize. 

8a*. Seems obvious that he will win the first prize. 

9a*. Clear is that he will win the first prize. 
10a*. Clear that he will win the first prize. 
11a*. It clear that he will win the first prize. 

The acceptability of Polish sentences marked with % varies from speaker 
to speaker. The distinction between dialec.t 1 where, tliose sentences are una- 
cceptable and dialect 2 where those sentences are acceptable is made through- 
out the paper. This, of course, does hot imply that there exists a systematic 
division,into dialects with respect to the above phenomenon or that the above 
distinction has anything to do with regional or social varieties of Polish. 

It is assumed in this paper that to in the above constructions corresponds 
to English it. In many other cases there is no such correspondence. It may be 
argued that Polish to has a higher degree of demonstrativeness than the 
English IL It is possible to assign focus to Polish to in sentences like 12 whereas 
tlie English congruent stnicturo is unacceptable. 

12). TO jest wazne. 

12a*. IT is important. 

where 12b is the proper equivalent of 12. 

« Many sontencoa rolov<int to the present dlsouesicn, like multiple embedded com- 
plements, pseudoeleft, etc., are not disovissed here. A more fair analysis of the mim 
. phenomenon will be given in Kalisz (in progress). Peeudooloft Bentoncos in Poliflh ex- 
hibit an iiitoresting phenomenon of retaining the double to. 

Co jcat jasne to <o, ze nie momy \^boru. 

O 
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12b. THIS is important. 

To is an equivalent of this, that and it in different sentences, however, 
to seems to perform the same fimction as the English it in subject complement 
clauses serving as the antecedent of a complement sentence. The focus assign- 
ment to to in subject complement claubt s is impobsible as in the case of English 
equivalents. 

13*. TO jest wazne, ze przyszedl. 

14*. TO, ze przyszedl jest wazne. 

13a*. IT is important that he camp. 

2. The three approaches 

There are three major approaches in transformational grammars of English 
concerning the presentation of the relation bet\veen sentences like 16 and 10, 

15. That he went th re seems obvious, 

16. It seems obvious that he went there. 

The approaches are Extraposition 1, Intraposition and Extraposition 2. 
2.1. Extraposition 1 

Rosenbaum (1967) has formulated a xory well known rule of Etraposi- 
tion relatmg sentences like 17 and 18 or 19 and 20. 

17. That he is a genius is obvious. 

18. It is obvious that he is a genhis. 

19. That ho will receive this award seems reasonable. 

20. It is reasonable that he will receive this award. 

Sentences 17 and 19 are closer to the underlying stnicture wJiereas 18 aud 
20 are derived by Extraposition which has been formalized in the following 
way. 

21. X NTW VP Y 
SI 1 2 3 4 
SO 10 3+2 4 

It correferential with S is present immediatelj before S node in the under- 
lying structure. It is obligatorily deleted when the Extraposition does not 
apply and it is obligatorily retained when the Extraposition does apply. 
Complementizers are inserted transformationally by Complementizer Place- 
ment transformation. 
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The majority of linguists accept the above transformation although with 
minor changes sometimes, i.e., the transformational introduction of it e.g. 
Keyser and Postal (1076) or a different status of complementizers (Bresnan 
1972). 

2.2. Intraposition 

An alternative approach is presented in Emoiids (1970), within a broader 
hypothesis concerning the division of transformations into root and stnicture 
preserving. Emonds claims in his dissertation that sentences like 17 and 19 
arc derived from 18 and 20 respectively by Subject Eeplacement transforma- 
tion (the transformation called Intraposition in Baker and Brame (1972)). 
Subject Replacement transformation is .considered to bo a root transformation 
destroying the basic structure of a sentence ^ 

22. S T subject replacement 



23, 




that ho is a genius 



The differences between Edmonds' (1970) analysis and Rosenbaum's 
approach do not pertain solely to the directionality of the movements of the 
Uvo transforma*!c:*3 but also to the nodal categorieb which dominate comple- 
ment sentences. In Rosenbaum's approach, /AaZ-complements can be domina- 
ted exclusively by NP nodes. Rosonbaum justifies his claim on the basis of the 
possibility of pseudo-cleft formation with complements and passivization. 

24. What is obvious is that he is a genius. 

26. That Mary is beautiful is believed by anyone. 
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Emonde (1970) argues^ that that and for... to complementB are never do- 
minated by NP. Non-NP behavior is brought by Emonds to justify his claim.^ 
Other restrictions imposed on Intraposition come from the general characte 
ristics of root transfonuations i.e. root transformations are applied only once 
in u given sentence and they cannot be applicable in an embedded clause. 

2.3. Extraposition-Interaposition controversy 

Higgins (1973) argues at length against Intraposition in favor of Extra- 
position on the basis of five types of constructions i.e. peeudocleft sentencesr 
topicalization, sentential relati\ es and two kinds of comparative constructions. 
Higgins maintains tliat the analysis of the above sent^ce types can be handled 
in a better way when Extraposition analysis is retained. The majority of his 
arguments pertains to the treatment of t7 in Emonds' theory although Emonds 
himself states that his treatment of it is essentially the same as in Rosonbaum 
(1967). According to Higgins (1973) there is no way of preventing the deriva- 
tion of 26 (Higgins* 14) if Emonds' analysis is to be maintained. 

26* What is most is likely that Susan said (it) that she would be lat<5. 

Higgins (1973:156) presents 27 (his 13) as a derivation made in Emonds' 
terms which is supposed to lead to the ungrammatical 26. 

21. 



S VP 




* Most rocontly G. Horn (1977), favoring Extrapoaition 1, has ologmitly shown that 
At tho initial stage of derivation, complomcnt'j bohavo like NPs smco thoy are domin- 
Jitod by NP nodo to tho moment of i/ Deletion and tho prvming of NP nodo ui Np[S]NPt 
where NP no longer branches. After pruning complomenta stop behaving liko NPa. 
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Higgins writes tliat there is no corcference marking in JEmonds (1970) 
that woiikl prevent such a derivation. Emonds' analysis, however, can be 
maihtniiicil yiiue such a smi.straiut can easily be formulated. Such a principle 
nKi\ probably be stated i\i> follows. // dominated by a subject NP is coreferen 
tial >\ith an 8 uhith ib immediately dominated by VP in the same clause, 
Thih constraint on (ort fcrentialit\ is sufficient, at least for cases like 27 which 
uouM be rejected uu the basis of tlie ivbo\e principle. The coreferential assig- 
luntut would cuirectl\ mark thut SusaJi said that she tcotddbe late as coreferen 
tial with NPi in 27, 

rliggiiis (1973) dues ,succeeil in deinouHtruting that Subject Replacement 
\uiiy to be applittdbe In embeiled ilclauses (see e.g. Higgins' discussion of topica- 
lized coDstnictions (1973. 150 IGO). ^Nevertheless, he docs not succeed in 
.shuwhig throughout hib paper that the directionality of mo\ement of comple 
nient clauses should be fiom luft'to right (Extraposition) and not vice versa, 

lu Kalisz 1977, (in progress) I defend IntOraposition against Higgins* 
iiiticisni brhigihg out 6oine bjutactii and semantic argumentii. Let me present 
ono of them, 

28. That he is a nice ])erson and that he will do it for us is obvious. 

29. It is obvious that he is a nice person and that the will do it for us, 

Uotli 28 and 29 are ajnbigaous ha\ ing ut least two readings. According to 
ijue reading the fact that he is a nut person is obvious and the otl,er fact that 
he adl do it for as is oh^ ious. On the other readhig a conjunction of the two 
facts is ob\ ious. The difTeicncc betA\ecn the two readhigs of 28 is syntactically 
marked In Polish, 28a and b corrcHj^ond to the first and the second reading of 
28 resj)eetively. 

28a .To, ze on jest mily i to, ze on to zrobi dla nas jest oczywiste. 

28b. To, ze on jest mily i ze zrobi to dla nas jest oczywiste. 

To accound for the conjuncti\e reading Extraposition 1 has to be moclified, 
otherwise 29a would be generated. 

29a*. It is obvious that he is a nice person and it that he will do it for lis. 



30. 



S 




VP 



NP 




AP 



that lie is a- nice jei.-son that he will do it for us 



is 



obvious 
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it is obvious that he is a nice person that he will do it for us 



31 is blocked by a more general constraint saying that nonconstitucnts 
cannot be moved since thai he is a nice person and it that he toill do it for ns is not 
'A constituent. 

If one would claim that both its are affected by Extraposition, then 32 
•would be produced. ^ 

32*. It, it is obvious, that he. is a nice person and that he will do it for 

Extraposition 1 analysis can be saved by postulating an ad hoc constr-oint to 
the effect that only one it remains in a subject position and all other occurences 
of ft, as sisters of complements, are deleted. Furthermore, the correct assigii- 
jnent of it in the underlying stnicture is probably to the. NP dominating the 
conjunction. I have not met, however, such a formulation and it does not 
follow from Rosonbaum 1967 analysis. Intraposition, however, does not need 
any additional constraints or modifications in order to account for the con- 
junctive readings of 28 and 29. 



32.=29. 
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,^4==: 28 




that he is a nice person that he will do it for us 



obvious 



For the other readings of 28 and 29 Extraposition and Intraposition ana- 
lyses are almost mirror images of <;^ath other, disregarding nodal assignements. 

2.4. Kxtraposition 2 

Einonds (1970) presents .still a different analysis of the phenomenon. In his 
more recent work he fornuilates a new rule of extraposition. Ha does not, 
however, argue agahist his earlier analysis in terms of Intraposition stating 
that both can probably be maintained with equal results. Extraposition as 
formulated in Emonds (1976. 122) requires empty nodes to which it and the 
complement are inserted. 



35. 


X 




Y 




SI 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 6 


SO 


1 


it 0 


4 


3 6 



38. 




that John 'has loft 
I 



IS 



obvious 
f 



The underlying structure possesses an empty node under N which is a 
sister constituent of the complement in the subject position. This node is 
deleted when Extraposition does not apply. 
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3. The three approaches in Polish and in English Polish contrasti\e grammar 

Let us now consider the three approaches in tenns of their applieabilitj' to 
Polish ilata. The evaluation of the approaches will be based on the number and 
ficriousnoss of revisions necessary for the derivation of 1 — 11. 
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3.1. Extraposition 1 
37={1) 




The existence of to in the imderljing btrueture ii> motivated for Polish 
since it may be preserved througliout the operation. The underlying structure 
37 (l) is identical with the underlying structure for tlie Englisli sentence 2a, 
The difference between 1 and 2a consists in the applieutuon of tlie obligatory 
Pronoun Deletion transformation as fornniluted in Rosenbauni J 9G7 for Englisii 
sentences like 2a. Such a transformation is blocked hi P.olish dialect 1 and is 
optional for dialect 2. 38 is identical with the extraposed sentence 3 which is 
possible only in dialect 2. 4 can be derived by Polish to Deletion transformation. 

39, to Deletion X NP(to-Y] by<S Y S Z 

(optional) SI 1 2 ti 4 5 0 

SC 1 0 3 4 5 (J 

39 is independently motivated for a variety of "subjeetlesa" Polish senten- 
ces like Jest ladnie. To Deletion is a different transformation for the Englisli-like 
Pronoun Deletion from (to S] which lias to be blocked for dialect 1, 

Polish to Deletion has to be applied after hy6 Dleetion-so that 11 can be 
produced. 

11, To jasne, ze on zdob§dzie pierwszJV nagrodp. 
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40. by6 Deletion X Np[to] by<5 Y S Z 
(optional) 

SI 1 2 3 4 5 G 

SC 1 2 0 4 6 6 

By6 Deletion is independently motivated for.other sentences or sentence 
equivalents like 41. , 

41. To jasne jak slonce. 

It is claimed in this paper that sentences like 9 are derived from structures 
like 38 by to Dismount transformation. 

9. Jasne,' jf*st ze on zdob^dzie pierwszqi nagrod^. 

42. to Dismoxmt* X Np[to] jest Adj S Z 
(optional) 

SI I 2 3 4 5 C 

SC 1 3 0 6 C 

42 is prebonted as fi replacement transformation since Adjective Fronting 
would produce unacceptable sentences like 43. 

43*?. Jasne to jest, ze on zdob^dzie pierwszQ; nagrod^. 

It can be claimed that Adjective Fronting would be applicable after to 
Deletion. However, to Deletion has to be applied after by6 Deletion because 9 
would not be produced. The order of transformation** should be formulated as 
follows in order to account for 1—11 in the best way: 

44. I. Optional to Deletion from np toS in dialect 2. Blocked 
for dialect 1. ^ 
II. Extraposition 1 

III. Polish to Dismount 

IV. Polish byd Deletion 
V. Polish to Deletion 

Polish sentences like 10 can be derived by the application of either I, III, 
IV or II, V. 

Ill, IV, and V are transformations that are applicable only in Polish, 
therefore English sentences 4a, 8a- 11a are ungrammatical. I is applicable only 
in Polish dialect 2 and it is optional However, it is obligatory in English when 
II is not applied. For thut reason English centences la and .6a, where I has not 
,been applied, without the application of II are unacceptable, and.corresponding 
Polish sentences 1 and 6 are perfect. 

It will be noted in the final section of this paper that III has to be reformula- 
ted to allow the replacement of to by nouns. It will be claimed that III, sub- 
stituting nouns for pronouns, has to be postulated for Enghsh too. 

* 42 is oallod Dismount in order not to bo confused with Emonda* it Roplacomonl. 
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,3.2. Iiitmposition ia Polish 
4^3 (3) 



to 

40 (2) 




oczywistc ze on tarn pdjdzie 




7.0 on tain ])djdzie 



OCZVAVistC 



Intmpo^ition, as it was formulated in Emonds 1970 cannot account for 
^^('utences like 1 or 5. The nocTc [to Sj seems to bo absolutely necessary for 
rdisli in the intraposcd position. Intrapositiou can no longer be viewed as 
♦Subject Replacement transformation if it would claim to account for Polish 
<lata. Tiiere is a possibility of saving Intraposition by its reformulation, Intra- 
l)p.sition would not be a root transformation but would have to be structure 
prcservhig. The conclusion is similar to that in Higgins (1973) study or in 
Postal (1974), though each arrived at on different grounds. 

47 (output of revised Intraposition) - 




ze on tarn ixijdzie 



47 is aothhig else but an underlying structure in terms of Extraposition 1 
analysis. 47 is a base-generated string in terms of Intraposition and the extra- 
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posed sentence within the loiicunenl tlicorj. In such a foniiulatioii the two 
analyses are mirror images of each other and there seems to be no evidejice to 
give one j)referent'e o^er the other. 44 wouhl have to be reformulated if the 
revised Iutrai)Osition ^\cre maintained, ^^ould be appKcable before In 

traposition only if lutraposition were not applied to a given stnng 

3.4, Extraposition 2 and Polish 

Jilxrtuposition as presented in Emonds (197(5) does two things. It inserts it 
under the empt} node jJC <ind mo^es the conij^lenient bcnteiice under the emptj 
S node, which is a constituent of VP. In Polish dialect 1 to would be inserteil 
umler the exactly opposite condition i.e., it would insert under the empty 
node N when Extraposition has not been applied to a given string and the 
insertion of ^\ould be blocked, i.e. the eniptj N node would be deleted ^\hen 
Extraposition is applied. This correctly matches the situation in dialect 1, 
which is exactly the opposite from English. For dialect 2, howe\ er, to hisertion 
makes uo sense since to can be present both before and after Extraposition. 

3.5, The conclusion is that Extraposition 1 is the best suited 0]jeration for 
the analysis of Polish .subjttt clauses since it requires no essential modification 
ami it can be easil} .supplejucnted b^\ a scries of t;;ansformations necessarj fur 
the derivation of some Polish sentences containing subject clauses. The ^ irtue 
of this approach is that it contains fto S] node in the underlying structure, 
which seems to be inilisjnnsable for the analysis of Polish .subject clauses, 
especially in dialect 2. 

5. iJome further cases 

I have been puzzled for some time by sentences Hkc 48—50. 
48» The fact is that we have no ehoiee, 

49. The truth is that we have no ehoiee. 

50, The point is that the President should lead this country. 
{Time) 

48—50 have been analysed traditionally as in 51. Fo^ the most recent analysis 
in these terms see G. Horn (1977). 

51. 




the fact 



we have no choice 
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Polish equivalent sentences to 48 and 49 are 48a and 49a. 
48a. Faktem jest, ze nie mamy wyboru. 
49i>« PnvAvdj^ jest, ze nie mamy wybon?. 

Polish initial NPs in the above sentences are in the intnimental case and 
they have never been viewed as subjects in Polish grammars. The correct, 
I believe, analysis of these sentences is as follows: 




ze nie mamy wyboru 
Extraposition 1 triggers: 
53, 

8 



NP 



jest 




to jest 
To Dismount produces: 
54. S 



faktem 



ze nie mamy wyboru 




faktem 



ze nie mamy wyboru 



It seems that such an analysis can throw some light on English sentences 
like 48-50. Since English has almost no surface case marking it is not sur|)ri 
sing that subject hood maj be perceived irj English in a slightly different wix} 
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On the other liand it \\oukl be somewhat odd to analyze bentences like 48—50 
us completely different structures from 40a and 48a though the absence of the 
equivalent construct ion in Polish of the poiiit is,., nuiy jMirtially motivate 
such a different treatment. 

Some of m\ Berkele\ informants coiibideied .sentences like 55 and 50 as 
aeeej)table» 

55 That we have no elioieo is the point. 

5(3» That he went there is a faet. 

If the abo\e sentences ure aceej)table the question concerning their rela- 
tionship with sentences like 48-50 arises. My guess is that sentences like 
4S— oOarc deri^ ed from underly ing stiui tures hich are similar to 55 and 50 by 
means of Extraposition and it Dismount, similar operation to Polish to Dis- 
mount. 



57. 




58. 



that we luive^o choi 



oice 



T Extra 1 



IS 



the point 



the point- 
it S Dismount^ 




that we have no choice 



59. 




the point 



IS • 



that we have hno choice 



* It IB possible that buch i\ tnmsfunnntion hm already boon pontulatoil for English, 
and a i« even pub5<iblc that J ba\e m^vix it but I do aot rouioiabor when and NNliom. 
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THE MONITOR MODEL AND CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS 



Kahi Sajavaaka 

Vnivmitif of JyvOiliyia 



Introduction 

After three decades of contrastive linguistics we must admit that traditional 
contrastive analysis has failed to meet the objectives which were initially set 
to it. The bulk of books and papers on language contrasts is quite impressive 
but the number of applications remains insignificant. It is no wonder that there 
are more and nlore people who accept the criticism directed against the appli- 
cability of contrastive analjdis. Such a viewpoint has moreover been streng- 
thened under the influence of recent, particularly American, r<?search on 
second language acquisition. 

The reasons for the apparent failure of traditional contrastive linguistics 
to serve the needs of language teaching are many. Most of the reasons can be 
grouped under the following categories: 

(1) Theoretical linguistic analysis cannQf solve problems which are not 
linguistic alone but require multidisciplinary approaches. Several writers, e.g. 
Fisiak in several papers (eg., 1973) in making the distinction between theoreti- 
cal and applied'contrastive studies, have pointed out that theoretical contras- 
tive linguistics is a branch of theoretical linguistics. The theoretical starting- 
point has resulted in what has been termed 'parasitic' contrastive studies by 
Sharwood Smith (1974). This state of affairs is partly connected ^vith the rather 
obscure state of applied linguistics in general: applied linguistics is seen as a 
field which is subservient to the development of theory, and very little atten- 
tion is paid to the problems that applied linguistics is expected to solve. 
The 'best' linguistic model, which cannot bo ignored for purposes of theoretical 
analysis, need not necessarily bo the most appropriate basis for the purposes of 
applied linguistics. 

(2) Theoretical linguistics has undergone a hectic period of upheaval 
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during the past twenty years. Traditional and early structuralist views gave 
way to various generative approaches but today, instead of having a fairly 
universal frame of reference, we a^e In a situation in which it is impossible to 
tell what the next stage will be and, what is more problematic, in which it is 
difficult to find a common ground for decsriptions. What is beneficial in recent 
developments fiom the viewpoint of CA is the fact that, in many theories and 
models, what is labelled as linguistics has widened beyond the traditional 
code-centred dichotomy. In many cases, the previous narrow emphasis on 
grammatical competence has been given.up,andit is now widely seen fchat man's 
communicative and social competence requires research far beyond the mere 
code (see Sajavaara 1977). Recent approaches are also more open to seeing 
language and the use of language as a dynamic process in which everything is 
present all the time and in which the sum total of the parts is not exactly the 
result of putting the parts together. Shuy (1977) has fittingly likened the gram- 
matical elements to the visible top of an iceberg, which has been the foeus of 
everybody s attention despite the fact that it is the mass under the sea level 
that sinks the ship. 

(3) The theory and methodology of CA have remained undeveloped. In 
most cases CA has had a purely linguistic starting-point, and the interrela- 
tionship between CA and the theories of language acquisition and language 
learning has been rather vogue. Only occasionally has a serious attempt been 
made to connect the two (the work by the Kiel project (see Wode 1078) andy 
the Copenhagen PIF project, to mention a couple of outstanding exceptions). 
Initially. CA was generally associated with behaviourist leamir.g theories, 
nmi Jy through its closeness to early structuralism but, beyond that, the link 
has been negligible. If CA is to serve the needs of foreign language teaching, 
greater attention should be paid to research on second language acquisition/lear- 
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In tlus paper, an attempt will be made to discuss the link between the 
theory of second language acquisition and coutrastive analysis from a rather 
narrow viewpoint, that of Stephen Krashen's Monitor Model (see, eg. , Krashon 
1978). 

The Monitor Model 

In collaboration with several other researchers, Stephen D. Krasl en of the 
University of Southern Califun Ja has sjntl.etizcd his work on Low children and 
adults come to control languages. He has labelled his synthesis the Monitor 
Model. It is a theoretical framc^^ork to describe the *intcmalizaticn* of target- 
language ruics by the adult second-lar.gucge learner. Aceordirg to KrasLen, 
this is possible m two ways, which aio distinct from one another, acquisition 
and learning: language acquisition, which involves ^creative constiiietion*. 
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refers to an unconscious process, unaffected by overt teaching, which is also 
the way in which children acquire their Ll or L2, whereas language learning 
results from explicit presentation and iremorization of rules (whether it is 
deductive or inductive makes no diffe^-ence). Krashen emphasizes the inde- 
pendent nature of the two processes: tcquisition is possible without learning, 
and learning does not necessary lead to acquisition.^ 

The Monitor Model derives its name from the role of the learned language 
system in the processing of language data: according to Krashen, speech 
performance is always initiatedby meaiisof the acquired system, and what has 
been learned is available as a monitor only which is used to alter, to *edit' , the 
output of the acquired system. Krashen seems to impb that self-correction by 
, native speakers - after slips of tongue — is due to another 'mechanism', 
because native speakers need not have any meta-awarcness of rules. 

Krashen 's Monitor has two major constraints: availability of time and 
focussing on form. One more powerful restriction is the insufficiency of certain 
rules for nirtive-like performancci the rules are either too complex or defective 
to make it possible for a second-langufige speaker to 'monitor' correctly. 
Krashen also points to individual differences in the use of the Monitor (Krashen 
1978), i.e. there are overuse rs or underusers. Foreign lahguage teaching has tra- 
ditionally produced ovcruscrs tl.roxgh its emphasis on error-correction as 
feedback. In the light of Krashen 's acquisition/learniLg dichotomy, there are 
phenomena in L2 that can only be acquired— thej arc not available through 
explicit presentation of Vales', ie. teaching in the traditional sense. 

The main point in Krashen's model is the statement that also adults can 
acquire langunges. This means that, instead of only acquisition, which is 
available for children, adults can rely on two processes, one conscious and the 
other unconscious. What was assumed until quite recently was that language 
acquisition is no longer possible after the 'critical ago\ Adults develop, however, 
native-like intuitions about the second language and u feel for correctness, a 
'Spracl gefiihr, becomes apparent in their speech performance. 

For acquisition, 'intake* based on the right khul of input is the most essen- 
tial thing. Language acquirers should be e-\posed to input Avhieh.is more com- 
plex than the stage which they have reached, and it should consist of communi- 
cation which is meaningful to them and understood by them. Another require- 
ment for ideal intake conditions is the 'lowering' of the sucio-uffective filter (see 
Dniay and Burt 1077). Caretaker speech, such as mothcreso (Snow and Fer- 
guson (eds.) 1977) or foreigner talk (Hatch et ah 1978), mostly meets these 
criteria even without any conscious effort from the part of the caretakers. 

The 'critical age' (late childhood/pubertj ) was Ciirlicr considered the boun- 

* Krafihon's viow of tho word 'loarning' difTors from tho meaning that is gonorally 
givon to this word. It iinplioa that touching is fur him a targot-bouAd process whoso 
objoctivos arc known both to tho toachor and tho lournor* 
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dary bt tween "naturar processes of acquisition and a period when the child 
becomes capable of analyzing experiences and conceptualizing the world 
around him, when he develops a competence to *leam' in Krashen's sense, ie. he 
has a conscious knowledge of the abstractions he is dealing with and is able to 
memorize them for future use. People without any formal language training 
have no meta-awareness of the rules which make up the basis of their lin- 
guistic competence. 

Expansion of the Monitor Model 

The fundamental ideas in Krashen's Monitor Model are easily acceptable 
on the basis of the intuitive knowledge that every foreign lar.guogc learner has 
in his possession. The basic dichotomy, the distinction bet^veen the two sys- 
tems of 'rules' (reflecting the double meaning of 'grammar* as the native 
speaker's competences and linguists' attempts to describe that competence), is 
not new; it is found well before Krashcn (see, eg., Corder 1967, Lawlcr and 
Selinker 1971). Similar ideas have also been put forth simultaneously by Wid- 
dowson (1977). Leontev (1973) has developed a system which comprises four 
levels along similar lines. Krashen, however, makes the first consistent effort to 
explain a variety of well-known phenomena around post-criticahperiod 
second-language performance, ixicluding the conflicting findings about language 
aptitude and attitude. 

Krashen seems to have received his original idea from Labov, who writes 
that "the mu»t consistent and regular linguistic system of a speech community 
is that of the basic vernacular leanied before puberty" (Labov 1970:36). 
Labov s arguments are based on material which he worked upon in connection 
with dela}ed-feedbuck and Aviiite noise experiments carried out by Mahl (1972). 
Labov points out that when native speakers stop monitoring their speech, the 
pattern superimposed on the vernacular begins to disintegrate, and he con- 
cludes that the ''overt social correction supplied in the schoolroom can never 
bo as regular and far-reaching as the unconscious effects of 'change from below* 
within the system". 

The true nature of monitoring in speech performance remains to be studied. 
Restricting it to the fimctioning of the 'learned* system in second-longupge 
speech performance — the way in which Krashen does it — may have been 
necessary as a working hjTpothesis and as an initial model, but there are a 
multitude of factors that seem to imply that a speaker*s second language per- 
formance should not be considered as something distinct from his overall 
capacity for speech perception and production and from processes that trans- 
form commuiiicativc intentions into utterances. Labov*s audiomonitoring can 
be defined as 'attention paid to speech**, and this is roughly what is meant by 
Krashen 8 Monitor. This khid of jnonitoring is not restricted to second langua- 
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ges; people monitor, eonseiously and unconsciously, their own and other 
people's speech whatever languoge, Ll or L2^ it is in (see Laver 1973, Cazden 
1972, Levelt 1977). Cazden (1972) seoms to bo willing to equate monitoring 
with metalinguistic awareness, which implies that the nature of monitoring is 
dependent on the existence or non -existence of superimposed systems. It may 
be difficult to restrict the monitor to the last stage of the output system in the 
speech production programme, and the data speak for several levels which are 
closely interrelated and linked with the discourse history and the speaker's 
state of mind (Yngve 1970) and whose scope depends on the nature and pre- 
sence of various internal and external constraints. Figure 1 is a highly tentative 
attempt to synthetizo the information about the speech production processing 
(fora more detailed account, sec Sajavaara 1978). It is importiuit to remember" 
that the mechanism there is for editing the output is not concerned with 
grammatical processing alone but var'ous features of the semantic and prag- 
matic information may even be a more important object. In this context it 
is not possible to elaborate the problem of the coastraints on monitoring. 
Figure 1 includes a few references to constraints which may be present. The idea 
of performance capacity is extremely important, because the total capacity 
that a" person has at liis disposal cannot be easily increased under normal cir- 
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Figuro 1. A tontfttivo roprosontation of tljo various pnramotera present in tlie speech 
production programme. It is also to be osaumed that there is ft direct link between the 
stages of gpeocli production ,on the one hand, and performance capacity and state of 
mind, on tlie other. . 
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cumstances and, if more capacity is needed, for iiistance, for problem solving, 
the capacity available for monitoring is greatly reduced. 

One of the major problems is one which is present inmost studies dealing 
with human sciences, the external, observable, physical phenomena, in this 
case speech performance, may have no direct one-to-one relationship with 
mental phenomena; thinking and intentions may not be reflected in actual 
utterances, or are reflected only indirectly. 

Krashen's Monitor provides a good starting-point for research on speech 
performance in which a more extensive model for commxmication and language 
acquisition/learning is developed.lt does not seem necessary to make a distinc- 
tion between tirst language or second -language acquisition and foreign language 
learning and performance. Initially, a restriction to adult second-lar.guage 
performance may have been rewarding, but an extension of the model seems 
necessary. Questions to be answered for it include the follo\ving: 

(1) What is the interrelationship between Krashen's model and the overall 
theory of language behaviour? 

(2) What is actually monitored and at what stage of speech production? 

(3) Is monitoring different for LI, L2, or foreign languages and, if there is a 
distinction, what is its nature? 

(4) Can learning and acquisition be kept as distinct and independent sys- 
tems and is such a distinction necessary? When does learning become acquisi- 
tion, ie. how much input/intake is needed through learning before acquisition is 
possible? To what extent is the difference between what is acquired and what is 
learned due to the deficiencies in linguistic theory and the theory of language 
behaviour (the 'rules* do not describe a native speaker's competence)? 

(5) What is the relationship between the skills involved and the automa- 
tion processes, on the one hand, and the acquisition/learning dichotomy, on 
the other? Are there language phenomena that can only be acquired? 

^6) What is the nature of the constraints on the potential uses of the 
monitoring system from the viewpoint of the entire cojnmunition process? 

LI influence on L2 

Labov (1970.36) takes interaction between the rule systems of the variants 
of one and the same language for granted. 'Tlie knowledge of one system 
inevitably affects the other. The rules of standard English and its non-stan- 
uvird relatives are so similar that they are bound to interact.** It may be easier 
for language learners or bilinguals lo keep two different languages aprtrt, parti- 
cularly if the languages are genetically far removed from each other (which is 
actually a statement quite contradictory to the initial contrastive hjfotl.esis) 
but, even, if the codes, ie. the grammatical systems, can be kept distinct, there 
is a lot of overlap through various functions and communicative and other 
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intentions. The existence of a multitude of foreign accents in English and va* 
rious types of pid^nization and creolizatioA processes implies eross-lai.guage 
influences. The picture is further complicated by the fact that these ii^fluences 
are not unidirectional: L2 may also affect Ll, or there may be several L2s 
which interact and are imposed upon Ll> 

Plenty of evidence has been gathered in the last few years of the consistency 
of the patterns representing the processes throi gh which children acquire 
control of Ll and L2. Moreover, the evidence for the rough similarity of the 
acquisition sequences of English irrespective of the acquirers' starting-point is 
quite convincing. Tl^e research mainly deals with the acquisition of ET.glish in 
natural settings, and only morpheme acquisition sequences are normally 
studied. It is open to question, however, whether the results of such studies are 
generalizable outside the sphere of morphemes and to more formal situations, 
in the classroom for instance. 

The morpheme sequence studies give a uniform picture of the acquisition 
sequence (see, eg., Krashen 1977). These results can be used to deny the Ll 
influence on L2, because the sequences are the same for speakers of various 
Lis (see Dulay and Burt 1977). There is evidence, hgwever, of individual 
variation (Hakuta 1974, Andersen 1977) and, to a certain extent at least, 
the uniformity may be due to the statistical methods used (see Rosansky 
1976), The morpheme sequence technique must be extended to wider entities 
(see Hakuta and Cancino 1977), various syntactico-semantic functions of 
morphemes must be observed, and individual variation needs to be investig- 
ated in detail using various techniques (see also Dulay and Burt 1975). Second- 
language studies must be replicated with foreign-language learners and with 
learners from different age groups. 

According to Krashen (1D78), speech performance is always initiated by 
means of the acquired sjstem and the learned system is available as a monitor 
for editing the output. We must assume that in acquisition-poor environments 
a non-native speaker would have to rely, accordingly*, on his Ll competence as 
a performance initiator (the grammar translaticn method used in the class- 
room provides an example). The initial Ll string is then processed, ie, 'trans- 
lated*, into an L2 string, whose grammaticality and acceptability depends on 
the availability of 'rulet,' and on the nature of the constraints present. As a 
result of optimal acquisition the L2 string is initiated and processed on the 
basis of the acquired L2 system without the interference of Krnshen's Monitor. 
In this way we have two extremes: at one end we have total xcqviGlwon, 
which results in native Mke performance without a trace of Ll influence and 
at the other end we have a language system in L2 which is based entirely on. 
explicit memorization of rules (this is highly hypothetical, because it seems 
rather impossible to figure a fulhseale learned sjstem without any trace of 
acquisition), which is sufficient for the production of acceptable L2 strings 
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under favourable circumstances. In between there are a variety of combina- 
tions of acquired and learned partial systems. With the exception of a fev7 
1-2 acquirers in ideal surroundings, most L2 speakers are located somewhere 
between the two extremes, which implies that at least occasionally they have 
to rely on the LI systems for speech reception and production. This is the case 
when the L2 unit has not been acquired and the monitor fails to give the right 
answer. Non-acquisition is due to insufficient or non existent input, while 
the failiue in the functioning of the monitor may be due to either insufficient 
performance capacity or unavailability of a sufficient number of correct 
rules. There may be no rules, the rules have not been 'taught*, the rules may 
be wrong, or the speaker may apply 'wrong* rules belonging to either LI 
or L2 (ur a third language). If the acquisition/leaniii.g dichotomy proposed 
by Krasheu is correct, Ll influence on L2 surface strii^s may be due to the 
fact that (1) the string has been initiated by the acquired Ll system and the 
monitor has not been able to correct the string, fur reasons such as those 
mentioned above, (2) the monitor lacks the correct 'rule* and an Ll rule is 
used as a repair, or (3) strings orighiuUy initiated with correct L2 acquired 
systems are, for some reason, mutilated by the learned system. In any case 
Ll 'interference* in L2 means in Krashen*s model that acquisition has not 
taken place. The process referred to in (3) above may be an exception, and we 
may safely assume that the Ll and L2 acquired and learned systems are 
closely interlinked and that the acquired and learned systems are referred 
to several times during speech production, which may result hi higlily variable 
performance by the same speakers in different situations. What all this 'mplies 
is that what has been called interference from Ll is a complex system of 
interrelationships and that the research on language transfer has had a far 
too simple starting-point. 

In most cases we have only the final product, the surface string, and the 
processes that have led to it remain obscure. We need methods to study the 
stages before the actual utterance. For instance, we can start by replicating 
Mahl's experiments with prevented audiomonitoring and delayed feedback. 
On the basis of Labov's findings it could be hypothetized that prevented 
audiomonitoring would result in the increase of Ll influence in the speech of 
non native speakers whoso acquisition level is low. Other methods are needed 
hi which the functioning of the 'monitor* could be observed (intuitive know- 
ledge from situations in which L2 speakers experience high states of arousal 
(fear, anger, etc.) speaks for the hypothesis of increased Ll influence). The 
preliminary experiment)' with Finnish speakers of English using delayed 
feedback and prevented audiomonitoring which were carried out by the 
Finnish English Contrastiv e Project gave conflicting results and more material 
is needed before any conclusions can be dra^vn. 

Theoretically at least, it is possible to delimit certain environmental 
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and other parameters which either maximize or minimize the amount of 
intake necessary for acquisition. There are at least four levels: 

(1) type of exposure to L^: acquisition is at its lowest in formal teaching 
that is based on explicit memorization of niles and at its liighest in situations of 
natural language use; 

(2) age of acquirer lleamer: children before-the 'critical oge* mostly acquire; 
older people can both acquire and learn, but explicit memorization of rules 
and their application to practice becomes more difficult with age; the same 
may be true for acquisition, «.ltl.oxigh we lack consistent evidence (the apf areijt 
inability to acquire may be due to defective enculturation or other similar 
factors); 

(3) type of rule system: the further away we go from purely grammatical 
competence in the traditional sense, to semantics, notional categories, prag- 
matics, and sociolh.guistic rules, the more relative importance must be at> 
tached to acquisition; and 

(4) level of enculturation (Schumann 1978). optimal acquisition requires a 
high level of enculturation or integrative motivation, while a total lack of 
them may block acquisition entirely. 

These four criteria may occur in difiFerent combinjitions. It is to be ex- 
pected, on the basis of what has been said above, iuc^ reliance on Ll systems, 
is at its maximum when the level of acquisition is low (mainly because not 
all rules can be taught), ie. one, or all, of the above criteria works against 
acquisition. Therefore, errors due to Ll can be expected in greater numbera 
in formal classroom situatior^, with older acquirers/Ieeii-ers, in the ajplication 
of pragmatic and sociolii.guistic rules {v^hlch mey have their impact on other 
rules), and under circumstances of a low level of enculturation. This may 
partially explain the fact that traditional ccritr£sti\e analysis has not been 
able to predict errors consistently and tliat errors tliat have been predicted 
have not occurred at all. 

Conclusion 

If all speech is initiated by means of the acquired system, what is important 
for native-like speech performance is input in natural and meanii-gful com- 
municative situations. Everything caiinot be tavght explicitly, because we 
lack the 'rules*. 

What is tlicn the value of contrastive linguistics? Traditional contrastive 
analysis — contrastiKg of rule systems of two or more languages — is needed 
for providing us with better descriptions which can be used for building up 
better explicit rules to be memorized by the learner, which is a way to a better 
starting-point as regards acquisition. CA is also necessary in the work to esta- 
blish the language systems which cannot be learned* in the second language. 
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It is obvious that traditional CA must be extended to the observation of 
L2 speakers in speech communication Avith native speakers to study the 
parameters tliat affect the success or failure of communication. Tl*eir L2 
speech must be compared with thdr sj.eech performance in their Ll and with 
that of the native speakers of L2 in similar situations. Particular attention 
should be paid to the processes involved in speech production and perception. 
The interrelationship bet^\een production and rece2>tion also requires greater 
attention. 

The value of CA is small or nil in environments of optimal acquisition, 
but it grows in correlation with the distance to such a situation alorig the 
parameters sketched above. 
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SYNTACTIC INTERFERENCE GERMAN-ENGLISH 



Bbbnhabd Kettemann 
XJniviTtUy of Qraz 

The present paper ^ is intended to challenge the view that native language 
interference is of very little importance as a source of error in second language 
learning. It might seem unnecessary to defend a theory of interference, a 
theory that became well established over thirty years ago. Interference came 
imder severe attack, though, several years ago and recently it has become 
fashionable to advocate ite neglect as a source of error in second language 
acquisition. This view has, for example, been put forward by Burt/Kiparsky 
(1972) who do not consider foreign syntax to be a major factor in thcleaming of 
English as a second language; or by Dulay/Burt (1973) who note that only 
3% of the errors analyzed are caused by interference, while 85% are develop- 
mental; or by Dulay/Burt (1974) who report that only 4.7% of their subjects* 
morpho-syntactic errors can be traced to native language interference, while 
87.1% are developmental, caused by learning strategies that are also used in 
first language acquisition. Studies like these (see the bibliography in Bausch/ 
Kasper 1979) have proposed some form of the identity hypothesis (i.e. the 
processes of first and second language acquisition are the same) and suggest 
that second language acquisition involves processes of hypothesis testing 
and creative construction, comparable to those in first language acquisition, 
As long as we cannot agree on what is meant by the similarity (Ervin-Tripp 
1974) or identity (Dulay/Burt 1976) of first and second language acquisition 
processes, and as long as it is not clear whether this hypothesis is at all applic- 
able to second language learning in^ts major form, i.e. in formal instructional 
settings, I see no reason to give up the transfer hypothesis. Even though 
I stress the importance of interference in second language learning in in- 
structional settings, this does not imply that I adhere to any strong con- 

* My thanks ore duo to W. Nemsor, Klagenfurt and A. Fill, Graz, for valuable 
comments on an oarlior version of this paper, as well as Ilso Kettomann who coUooted 
ond prepared tho data. 
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tra>tive hypothesis. I. concede that the importance of interference as one of 
the possible sources of error in second knguage leaniing was probably over- 
vuUd in the sixties, but it is precisely this fact that should prevent us from 
underratir.g it now. Instead, I claim, folloAving Taylor (L976), Felix (197G) 
.uul Flick (1980) that the importance of interference as a possible source of 
error varies according to various approximative systems (Nemser 1971), or 
learner languages. Learners will produce more interfcrcnce-caused-errors at 
the beginning of the learning process and in the early steges, than in the 
later stages. The amount of developmental errors will increase with the pro- 
gress made in secund language acquisition and interference will be reduced. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the importance of interference also varies 
with the foriLality of the setting (from informal to formal, from natural to 
histr actional), subjective and objectiv e learner variables, the teaching material 
and many other factors. Furthermore, the role ofinterferer.ee is quite different 
with various structures and at different linguistic levels. It might belessim- 
portiint in the lexicon (Steinbachl981,butis tie source of many possible and jer- 
sistent errors in phonology. Kettemann/Viereck (1978) and Kalt/Kettcmann 
(1980) have shown that native laLgu^ge interference is an important source of 
error in second language phonology acquisition, when tie native language used 
in the error analysis represents a real, spoken laLgutge tnd not scmelypothe- 
tical standard. An analysis based on tic actual language variant used has 
more to offer in terms of descriptive adequacy and possible explanation than 
an analjsis based on an ideal language. Indeed it seems probable that there 
is very little interference from a language the learner does not actually use 
very often. 

This study will not investigate tl ese variables, wliich irJi;ence interference 
quantitatively, but au attempt will be made to show that interference is a 
clear descri]Jti^e ];ossibilitj in error analysis and a sound psycliolinguistic 
hyputlesis. I uill present a few examples of sjiitactic errors in various learner 
huiguijges. I hj potlesize that tl ese errors are due to source language inter- 
ference. I substantiate that claim by relating the actual source languflge, 
functioning as a filter, with the target language as input and tl;e learner 
lang(Uige i>roduction as output. I define sjntactic interference-caused-erroFS 
as those structural elements in tie learner language tlat are inacceptable 
in the target hmgiuige and can be related to tie target language input by 
source language sjutactic structures, rules and fcUurcs. Tic dcscriptivo 
a])]iaratus is derived from standard generative — trf,nsfciniational style. 
T only use sliallcAV or surface structures, because I doubt tie value of deep 
structures in contrasti^e iinaljsis (cf. Felix 1977) find consider interference to 
bo a performance plenomnion (Hellii.ger 1980) actively inflixnch g tie 
buikHng and changing of transiticnal ccmjetcnces. Tie target lar.guge is 
Standard English ub aimed at in the textbooks and as used in a classroom 
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context, and as defined iu gramniars such as Quirk ei al (1972). The mhum* 
language is a geographical variant of Standard Austrian Gcnnan, itsc II a 
variant of Standard High German. Where the sourec hinguiige deviates ^n 
taetically from the standard defined in e.g. Grebe f t al (1973), the o-xanjj»lr 
is identified as dialectal. The learner language is an approximative syj?tenu 
in certain ways deviant from the target language. It is a system because it^ 
elements enter into rule-govcmcd structural relations. It is appro.\inniti\e, 
because at its successive stages it coipes to resemble the target hnigua^^e 
more closely. It is characterized by its permeability (it allows rules etc. u\' 
other languages to operate within it), instability (rules etc. are added etc. 
as leaniing and use increase; i.e. it is dynamic), and variability (the order, 
form, domahi etc. of rules etc. is not fixed yet). Although I am working within 
Selinfeer*s concept of hiterlanguage (1972), I will only use one of hi.s five 
processes, language transfer, in the following arguments. This language tran.v 
for surfaces in the leanier language as target language constituent reordeiing. 
restnicturing, reclassification, and resubcategorization/resijccification in at 
cordanee with source language rules, constraints, claf^ses, snbcategorizatitnus 
and feature specifications. The data was obtained from free production of 
source and learner languages of forty first through fourth \car students of 
English, aged ten to sixteen, from Cannthia, Austria. ' 

1, Constituent reorderhig 

The target language constitxients are reordered iu the learner languagi' 
according to the syntactic surface constraints of the souroe hmguage. Con 
«ider the structures in (1). 
(1) The father see tln\t the cake black is 




father sees that NP VP 




Dct N V Adj 

,1 I I I 

the cake is black- - 



» black burnt, note tliat the target Inngungo &ontouco nircaily is aa aitorfuronco 
product. 
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Source language 



{use of article 
dialectal 




Det N 



der Vater sieht daB NP 

Det N 



Learner language 



VP 

/\ 
Adj V 



der Kuchen schwara ist 



[-3.Ps.Sg. ] 



the father see 



that the cake black is 



This is an exa^nple of V-postposing in an embedded sentence. The cause of 
this common word order error .is .the source language word order, where V 
is the final constituent of the embedded sentence. The source language post- 
posing rule alters the target language sentence in the lealner language output. 
V-postposing and raising interacts in the next example. ^ 

(2) When you me let go 
Target language 
Conj 




if 



V, NP V2 



you 



let N go 

I 

me 



' This error is due to intralingtial ovorgonoroliration, thus o dovelopmontal orror 
and will thoroforo not bo treated hero. 
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Source language 




lasst 
(dialect) 



Learner language 



Conj 
[+time] 

I 

when you ine 



V, V, 

I 1 

let go 



The subject NP of the embedded sentence is raised to object in the matrix 
sentence of the learner language in the position of the source language, but the 
target language ordering of before is presented. The source language 
postposbg rule moves the finite Verb behind the direct object, but is too 
weak additionally to move it behind the infaiitive. 

The source language V-postposing rule aiso operates on simple sentences, 
as (3) shows. 

(3) He cannot the cake cat 



Target language 




cake 



* Nolo tho typical mixture of dinloct and standard in this eont^noo. Tho form of 
the last verb is dialectal, while the form of tho pronoun is standard, rosulting xn something 
that could bo called "vernacular standard**. 
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Source language 
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er 



M Neg 
kaim nicht 



NP 

Det N essen 

I I 

den Kuchen 



Learner language 



he can not 



the 



cake 



eat 



Again the word order rule of the source language prevails in the learner 
language. The verb carrying Tenso is in second position and the infinitive is 
moved into sentence-finai position. The position of the Neg-particle is scopus- 
dependent and (in this sentence) does not cause any interference. 

The opposite rule, source language V-preposing in imperatives without 
subjeet deletion for example, may lead to interference, too, as in (4). 



(4) Go you back! 
Target language 



Source language 



Learner language 
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A target language svntactie surface structure constraint prohibits the 
separation of copula and adjective in adjective phrase complements. In the 
source language this constraint does not exist. In the learner language the 
constraint seems also to be missing as is shown by (5). 

(5) The house is outside green 



Target language 



the house is 




Source language 



das Haus ist 
Learner language 

the house is 




outside 



green 



The different status of transformational rules in source and target lan<»u- 
ages. i.e. whether they are obligatory or optional, may lead to interference, 
US in (5) above or in (6). 



(6) In the sky are many clouds 
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Source language 



Learner Language 




Wolken 



ill the skv ^ are 



many 



clouds 



In the source language the subject-NP and the AdvP may be exchanged 
and an Existential insertion transformation is not obligatory. In the target 
language AdvP-preposing is only allowed after there-insertion and must be 
followed obligatorily by subject-NP and Verb inversion. In the learner language 
the rule for there-insertion is either blocked or considered optional due to 
source language interference. But even with all the target language rules 
applied, th^re is still room for interference, as (7) shows. 

(7) There are everywhere clouds 



Target language 

NP 
I 

there 



Source language 



Lcnmer language 




there 



are 



cvery^vhere 



clouds 
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In (7) the VP final position of the deep structure subject in the source language 
prevails in the learner language production, resulting in an improper structural 
change after the application of the subject- verb inversion rule of the target 
language. 

Constituent reordering, then, seems to be a viable process in the learner 
language. This reordering of target language structures is achieved hy applying 
source language rules and constraints in the learner language. 



2. Constituent restructuring 

The target language constituents are restructured in the learner language 
on the basis of source language mudeU. Rebtnicturing differs from reordering 
in that it alters, expands, contracts, inserts, deletes constituents or parts of 
constituents, -v^liile reordering moves constituents. Consider (8). 

(8) I can go walk 



Target language 




a walk 



Source language 



Learner language 




can 



spazierengehen 



go walk 
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In this example the source language VP stnicture is preserved intact in the 
learner language output. The target language PP-constituent is completely 
lost. The order of the ultimate constituents is identical to their order in the 
target language. This shows that reordering and restructuring are two 
separate processes in the learner language. 

In (8) we saw that restructuring may result in deletion, in the following 
example a reflexive pronoun is added in tlie learner language: 

{9) I clean me my teeth 



Target language 




teeth 



Source language 



NP 



^ Learner language 



N 

ich 



putze 



clean 



^VP 






NP 


NP 




1 

Refl 


Det 


\ 
N 

1 


itiir 


die 


Zahne 


1 

me 


my 


teeth 



In the source language the indirect object-NP functions as the indicator ot 
possession in this sentence. In the target language the same fimction is carried 
by the Possessive Pronoun determining the direct object-NP. The leaiT*er 
language output is an additive compromise of both structural possibilities. 
The target language structure was preserved and expanded in order to ac- 
comodate the source language structure, too. 

In (10) on the other hand, the target language structure is not preserved: 

(10) I like swim 
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swim 



Source language 




Learner language 



gem schwimmen ^dialect) 



like 



swim 



In the learner language the infinitive is not properly embedded. The Bource 
language V — Adv construction is collapsed into the semantically eqxiivalent 
target language verb. 

(11) For one hour snow failed 

S 




NP 
N 



snow 



VP 
I 

V 

I 

fell 



one 



hour 
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Source language 




Prep 



vor 



geschnext 



Learner 
Language 



einer Stunde 



r " T 

L+reg. pastj 



for 



one 



hour 



ago 



snow 



failed 



In this example the learner language overexpands the AdvP constituent. 
It includes the target language adverb as well as the source language pre- 
position. This restructuring might have been facilitated by the existence of 
the PP construction for ont hour in the learner language, but it is clearly 
caused by interlingu^ interference. The classification as interference caused 
error is the only one compatible with the data, which abounds in learner 
language sentences of the t3rpe Sunday for two weeks; Since for two days — con- 
texts, where the assumption of intralingual interference is implausible. In 

(11) learner language restructuring altered the target language structure only 
slightly, but restructuring may also be almost total, as in (12) where the target 
language structure cannot be retrieved anymore: 

(12) The Sim is not to see 

Restructuring has erased all traces of the target language structure by taking 
the source language structure in toto as a model to structure the learner 
language output. Compare (12) with the source language die Sonne ist nicht 
zu aehen. This is no longer a case of restructuring the target language b^at of 
structure copying from the source language. 

Constituent restructuring has been shown to be an active process in the 
learner language. By applying certain syntactic surface constraints of the 
source language in the learner language, the target language input is restnic* 
tured. 



• Of. noto 3. 
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The target language constituents are reclas-iified in the learner language 
so that they belong to the source language word classes. This is achieved 
«.g. by conversion from verb to noun or by putting a verb not so classified 
into the class of verbs with separable particles. Consider (13). 

(13) I breakfast 

Target language S 



NP 



N 
I 

I 



VP 



V 

have 



NP 
I 



Source language 



breakfast 



Xeamer language 



NP 



N 



ich 



VP 



I 

fruhstucke 



I breakfast 



In the learner language the noun of the target language object-NP constituent 
has been reclassified as a verb on the basis of the classification of the source 
language. The learner language output structure becomes identical with that of 
the source language. The next example shows that not only the major word 
classes maj^ be affected by reclassification, but. subclassiScation may be 
changed, too. Consider (14). 

(14) She will home 
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Target language 




home 



Source language 




sie will heim(— gehen) (dialect deletes verb) 



Learner language 



she will home 



In the learner language output home has been reclassified from the target 
language adverb into a verbless verbkl particle following the source language 
classification, and additionally, the source language volitional modal verb 
is introduced into the learner language structure. 

(15) You must hanging up till morning - 
Target language S 

NP 

I 

N 



VP 

M V AdvP AdvP 

I I /\ /\ 

must hang Prep Adv Prep kdv^ 

' up there till tomorrow 




you 



• The structural ffuiotion of those verbs is noun^quivalont (of. Onions 1971). 
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171 




Learner language 



N M AdvP Aclv 

II /\ I 

du muBt Prep Adv oben 

j I 

his morgen 



V 

+Progr 
-be 




•you must hanging up till morning 

This learner language output shows tliat up is reclassified from target lan- 
guage preposition to adverb according to the source language classification. 
In the source language the Adv morgen and the N der Morgen are identical 
in form. The learner assumes that the same fact holds true for the target 
language, producing the Adv morning instead of tomorroto. This is a lexical 
mistake, though, and will not be treated here. 

(16) The children go to a pet-show and they take his animals with 
Target language ...g 




PP 

/\ 

N Prep NP 

■ I 
their animals with N 

I 

them 



» Whether this is tho proper learner language apecifieation is not quite clear, but 
plausible, cf. he w go whore go in rV 



[+ Progr 1 
~ing J 



A woflker claim M'ould assume a specification like e.g. fV 
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Source language 



Learner language 




...they take 



[-P1] 
I 

his animals 



with 



In this example to take s. 0./5. th. with s, 0. is reclassified in the learner language 
as belonging to the class of verbs with separable particles like to call s. 0. np. 
This way the target language prepositional phrase becomes reduced to the 
mere particle in the learner language output following the source language 
verb classification. The preposition is reclassified as a particle. 

The next example ihows that reclassification need not change the consti- 
tuent stnicture of the target language sentence drastically. In (17) only V is 
expanded by the particle. 

17) A sailor cut up the rope 



Target language 



NP 
Det N 
i Jo, 



V 

I 

cut 



VP 



NP 
/\ 
Det N 

I I 

the rope 



Source language 



VP 

Perfect NP 

1 1 I /\ 

ein Seemann hat Det N 



NP 
Det^^N 



(use of Perfect 
is dialectal) 



das Soil abgeschnitten 



Learner Language 




a sailor 



cut up the rope 
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rv 

+ NT 



Ich sage ihm:... 



Learner language 



I say him: 



In the target language the Dative-Movement transformation is not applicable 
with say. say can only be followed by a PP. In the source language, on the 
other hand, sagen can be followed by a dative object directly. The source 
language subcategorization of the verb prevails in the learner language: 
The verb has been resub categorized. 

(20) I can see a trafiSc 



Target language 



N 

+ common 
+Det — — 
+def 



I can see the traffic 



Source language 
cdialectal) 



N 

-Jr common 

^-Det 

-def 



Ich seh /an fakea/^® 

(einen Verkehr) 



Learner language 



N 

+common 

-j-Det 

-def 



I can see a traffic 



The target language direct object-N is resubcategorized to be preceded by a 
[-defjarticle. This process is triggered by the source laLguege dialectal subcate- 
gorization. In standard German, as well as in the target language, this sub- 
categorization is not grammatical in this context. 

In the following example the syntactic/semantic feature [directionality] is 
respectivicified in the learner language. 

(21) The stranger pushed him in the water 



" Noto the difforenco to Tyrolian [on] which derives from a definite article* Carin* 
thians use the indefinite article. 
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In this example the verb particle construction is taken over from the source 
language into the learner language output. The target language simple verb 
is reclassified as V+Part to fit the source language frame. Yet, the learner 
language VP-structure preserved the target language order of constituents. 

These few examples should have been sufficiont to shew that constituent 
reclassification is another productive process in the learner language. It changes 
the target language word class or subclass into thatof tht source language. 



4. Resubcategorization and Respecification 



Eesubcategorization is a learner language process that alters the subca- 
tegorization of target language elements accordii.g to their subcategorization 
in the source language. I also include here the change of syntactic features 
or their specifications. Consider (18). 



(18) The Pat bake a cake 



Target language 



'N 

-fproper 
— Det 



Pat bakes a cake 



Source language 



-f proper 
+Det 



Der Patrick backt einen Kuchen 
(dialect) 



Learner language 



-fproper 
+Det 



[-3.PS. Sg.]« 

The Pat bake a cake 



In the source language dialect proper nouns are subcatego/ized to be preceded 
by the definite article. In the target language proper nouns are not preceded 
by Det. The source language subcategorization is carried over into the learner 
language. In German Det is optional in this context. See also (1). 
Or consider (i9). 



(10) I say hina:... 
Target language 



NP 



I say to him: 



• Cf. noto 3. 

• A88\iniing tho tarpot say, I oxcludo other possible interpretations, e.g. as intra- 
lingual lexical error v itlTtho targot telly becauBo tho> eoum to bo loss plausible in thin 
oontoxt. 
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Target language The stranger pushed him into the water 

fD^et 1 
L+defJ 



["Prep- 1 
L+directionJ 



Source language Der Fremde stieB ihn in das Wj^sser 

Det 1 
4-def 

+directionJ 



prep ] 
L± direction J 



Learner language The stranger pushed him in the water 

rPrep 1 TDet 1 
L± direction J L+defJ 

The target language specifies the feature [directionality] in the preposi* 
fcions in and into with opposite vf^hies: inio as [+directionl and in as [-direc- 
tion] (except in combination with certain words of motion, o.g. put it). In the 
source lanuage tliis contrast is neutralized in the preposition in. Directionality 
is specified by the following Det in the source language in (21). das is specified 
as [+direction] and dem is specified as [-direction]. The targerel language 
determiner remams unspecified for directionality. In our exampJe the two source 
target language equivalents would be: 



source language 



fdas : into^ 



m 



idem : inj 



the 



target language 



For his learner language output the student selects source language in because 
of its phonological and semantic similarity, but fails to reccgnizo the sjTitactic 
difference in the interaction of preposition and determiner in source and target 
languages. He combines the directionally neutralized source lai^gutge prepo- 
sition with the directionally unspecified target lai.gufgo deteimli.er in his 
learner language. In the learner language, then, directionality remains un- 
specified. If it is analyzed according to target language niles, then (21) must 
be interpreted as nondirectional. Resubcategorizaticn and respec ifica- 
tion have been shown to bo productive processes in the learner langucgo, al- 
tering the subcategorization and the feature specification of target language 
constituents according to their source language subcategorization or feature 
specification. 

I have presented these examples to show that source language rules, 
constraints, classes, subcategorizations and syntactic feature specifications 
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can be used to relate the learner langufjge to the target langxiege. T now claim 
that this descriptive devicp also reflects what actually happens. At die 
beginniiig of the process of second language learning, tl e learner uses the full 
grammatical knowledge etc. available to him to analyze and produce novel 
(^.target language) sentences. The greater part of that "knowledge" consists 
of source language rules etc. TliC insecurity in tlie analyzability of the target 
language and the uncertainty in tl^e applicability of target language rules may 
lead to the activation of source language knowledge. This strategy can be help- 
ful (transfer) or a hindrance (interference) in target language analysis or 
productiun via tlie learner language. Learner language monitoring ^vill increase 
with the progress made in target language acquisition as more new rules are 
learned and old ones become automatized. The learner language will become 
more ard more independent uf the auurce language and will become more and 
more dependent on tlie target language. 

The examples, taken from data of the early stages of second language 
acquisition, were chosen to show the activation of source language knowledge 
in the learner language that results in target language inacceptability. The 
description and tlie interpretation are compatible with the data. Interference, 
then, may trigger a variety of learner language syntactic processes in a consi- 
derable number of instances in a wide variety of learner languages over a pro- 
longed period of the acquisition process. 
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